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Gold 
and Steel 


The alchemist sought 
to transmute iron into 
gold—and failed. 
modern metallurgist 
sought to transmute iron 

to structural steel— and 
triumphed. (We have 
succeeded in creating 
structural gold alloys 
with the strength of steel. 
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Porcelain Manipulation 
A Practica TreciNnic FoR THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 
By F. R. Felcher, D.D.S., Chicago, Ill. 
(Continued from May) 


Tne Porcenatin FurNACE 


In modern dentistry porcelains are fired by means of the electric 
furnace, which, together with the pyrometer unit, enables the ceramist 
to produce accurate work. Furnaces must be well understood before 
one can really begin to produce real results. In a brief way the 
furnace will be described here. 

The dental furnace is composed of the furnace proper, with its 
muffle, rheostat, and a control enabling the operator to regulate the 
amount of current flowing through the muffle wire. The pyrometer, 
while not a part of the furnace, is a necessary unit and consists of 
the pyrometer or heat-registering device, having as a part of the unit 
the thermo-couple and the wire connecting the thermo-couple to the 
pyrometer. 


Descrirtion or Parts 


The muffle, or the heating chamber, is made in various sizes by 
different manufacturers and is built of some refractive material, such 
as fire clay, capable of withstanding the great amount of heat generated 
in the muffle chamber. The usual jacket-crown furnace is wound with 
platinum wire, 28-gauge, usually about 1014 feet in length in one 
piece, the ends of the wire being the terminals through which the 
electric current enters. The wire must be of a platinum as pure and 
unalloyed as possible. As stated above, it should be in one piece and, 
when burned out, should be replaced, if possible, with a new muffle 
rather than one which has been spliced or had the wire patched. 

The wire is imbedded on the muffle chamber side with a small 
amount of the fire clay and on the outside with a fairly thick amount 
of the same material. Fire clay is mentioned here, although there 
are other materials, such as alundum cements, which are sometimes 
used. Whatever materials are used to cover the register (platinum 
wire) must be free from metals which might become alloyed with the 
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platinum and cause a possible “burn out.” The muffle chamber is 
usually D-shaped, the dome portion naturally being at the top. The 
back of the muffle is not wired, being merely closed, with an opening 
left for the thermo-couple. 

The platinum wire will not stand a full voltage of current when it 
is cold. If the full voltage is allowed to pass through the muffle wires 
when cold, the wire will burn out, in almost every case necessitating 
a new muffle. 

In order to regulate the current before it enters the platinum 
resistor, a rheostat is used. This rheostat is merely a resistance tapped 
at certain points and connected by means of a lever and contact but- 
tons, allowing the operator to use various degrees of current as required. 
Therefore, in using the furnace, it is imperative that the lever be set 
at the first or lowest button, which will enable a small amount of 
current to pass through the platinum resistor and allow the muffle to 
heat slowly, usually for about 10 or 15 minutes, after which more 
current may be passed through. All muffles, as they are now manufac- 
tured, are interchangeable, and this is a valuable feature. The main 
supply is usually controlled by a switch, generally a knife switch, 
placed at the side of the furnace. One type eliminates the knife 
switch for an extra button, a “dead” button, next to the lowest button. 

Another kind of furnace has the rheostat underneath the muffle 
frame. Still another has the rheostat placed to the left and in back 
of the muffle behind the pyrometer, and another places the rheostat 
around the muffle, which would tend to have a greater advantage in 
producing time-baked porcelain, and which, in the writer’s opinion, 
is the proper way to fire porcelains. The subject will be covered fulls 
in the chapter on Firing Porcelain Bodies. 

The thermo-couple is a unit made of two pieces of platinum wire, 
one wire of pure platinum and the other of rhodium or, more fre- 
quently, of iridio-platinum. They are of a gauge best suited for the 
particular style of muffle and are fused into a tiny ball. These wires 
lead out through the back, where connection is made with the pyrom- 
eter. The thermo-couple has no connection whatsoever with the current 
supply that heats the mufile. It merely operates by the heat generated 
in the muffle chamber in the following manner: 

As the heat is generated, a small electrical disturbance is generated 
between the two wires. This is carried by the wire to the pyrometer, 
where it is magnified, forcing the pyrometer needle to move over a 
scale, and thus a reading of the heat in the muffle chamber may be 
secured. 

The pyrometer is usually a jewelled instrument, is very delicate, 
and requires care in handling. It is advisable, with most pyrometers, 
that they be short-circuited by a piece of the wire connecting the 
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terminals when carried unconnected from the thermo-couple. When 
the muffle is heating and the pyrometer needle is found to move in 
an opposite direction, it is only necessary to change the terminal leads 
from the thermo-couple to get the correct reading. Always set the 
pyrometer to read “room temperature” before turning the current into 
the furnace. There is a setting arrangement on each instrument, 
which will enable the operator to correct the needle to the point desired. 

The requirements for a good furnace are these. Mufiles should be 
so wired that the heat is evenly distributed over the greater portion of 
the muffle chamber. The thermo-couple unit should have a resistance 
built with it to enable accurate readings, and one that will give uniform 
results with the same size of mufiles, without the necessity of finding 
out each time where the muffle fuses. The muffle and the thermo- 
couple should be manufactured uniformly, and the interchange of 
either should not interfere with the readings. In other words, it should 
be as nearly a scientific instrument as it is possible to produce. Too 
much time is wasted and too much money is spent by operators when 
this condition does not obtain. 

Muffles should have enough covering over them so that the heat 
may be retained at given temperatures, or the rheostats should be 
placed around the mufiles, the heat from the rheostat maintaining the 
temperature. Of course, if the ceramist is fusing at the temperature 
of the porcelain, this is not so important, but if we accept time-fusing 
as the proper way of firing porcelains, these are vital points. When 
fusing porcelains at or near 2500° F., there is danger of burning out 
the platinum wire, since platinum fuses at about 3000° F. and there- 
fore is hotter than the muffle chamber, as the heat must penetrate 
through the fire-clay wall to heat the chamber. Then, too, the danger 
of overfusing is very great, as a comparatively few degrees above the 
fusing point will overfuse the porcelains. It can easily be under- 
stood that, where porcelains are concerned, it is extremely disappoint- 
ing to find that one muffle may fuse high-fusing porcelain at 2500° 
F. and the next muffle may fuse the same kind of porcelain at 2340° 
F. It is obvious that if such a muffle is used and one does not under- 
stand the condition, in attempting to bring a muffle that fuses at the - 
2340 reading to the 2500 reading serious damage will result. 

The pyrometer should also be accurate and should be placed in a 
position where it will be away from the effects of the current. These 
instruments are very delicate. If one will rub on the face of the glass 
over the needle with a silk handkerchief, the needle will be ‘magnetized 
and follow the direction of the handkerchief. The wire lead from the 
thermo-couple to the pyrometer should be neither shortened nor length- 
ened. Instead, if any trouble exists with the wire, another wire of 
the proper length should be used. 
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A word of caution must not be omitted here. Make it a habit, 
when through with the furnace, to push the control lever to Button 1 
before disconnecting the knife switch. Then you will find the lever 
at Button 1 when you start to use the furnace again. Otherwise you 
may forget and apply the current through the knife switch at a high 
button and ruin the muffle. It is also a protection from the curious 
person who might connect the current without your knowledge. 

7616 Phillips Avenue. 


(To be continued) 


Death of G. H. Parkington 


Mr. George H. Parkington died in London, England, on April 
19, 1927, aged 59. He had been in the dental supply business in the 
United States for the past forty years, having traveled for Washburn 
of New Haven, Gideon Sibley, and The Consolidated Dental Mfg. Co., 
before entering into partnership in 1896 and opening a dental depot 
in Albany under the firm name of Parkington & Slaight. Later a 
second depot was established in New York. 

In 1911 a consolidation of this business was consummated with 
the Cleveland Dental Mfg. Co., and Mr. Parkington became Vice- 
President. He withdrew from the Cleveland Dental Mfg. Co. several 
years ago and became actively associated with The Dentinol & Pyrozide 
Co. of New York. 

Mr. Parkington left for England last October in the interest of 
the Company, hoping to regain his health, which had been rather poor 
for the past three years. The Company became alarmed about his 
condition, and an officer was to have sailed for England on the day 
the cable announcing Mr. Parkington’s death was received. The remains 
have been placed in a vault to await the decision of his relatives as 
to ultimate disposal. 
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PERCY HOWE'’S LETTE 
In Collaboration with “Brother Bill’ 


Sixtit Lerrer 


Dr. Howe illustrates some of the effects of a Vitamin-C-free diet 
on the pulps and the dentin in the teeth of guinea-pigs. 


My dear Doctor: 


In the last letter I outlined the diet by which we propose to estab- 
lish a deficiency of Vitamin C in a group of guinea-pigs, and I explained 


Section of incisor root of normal guinea-pig just below the gum line. The 
odontoblasts are orderly and in contact with the dentin all around. 


why it is desirable to use these animals in the beginning of studies of 
this sort. Let me now show you some of the effects of the Vitamin-C 


deficiency on pulps and dentin. 
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Before we can understand the significance of an abnormal appear- 
ance of a pulp, we must know what a healthy pulp looks like. Fig. 8 
is a cross-section of the incisor root of a guinea-pig just apical to the 
gum line. The pulp fills the root, so that the cells on its periphery 
are in close contact with the dentin, and these cells, called odontoblasts 
or dentin-formers, are arranged side by side, much like the fingers of 
your hand when straightened ‘out and held together. Fig. 9 is an 
enlarged section of the periphery of the pulp shown in Fig. 8. 

When we put a group of guinea-pigs on a Vitamin-C-free diet, no 


Fig. 9 
Enlarged section of the periphery of the pulp shown in Fig. 8. Note the orderly 
arrangement of the odontoblasts. 


visible symptoms are anticipated for about fourteen days. But about 
the fifteenth day it is to be expected that they will develop joint disease 
as the first recognizable symptom of scurvy. From that time on, the 
symptoms will increase in severity until death supervenes. 

But in the fourteen apparently uneventful days things have been 
happening, and some of them to the teeth. About the fifth or the 
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seventh day, long before.there are any externally visible-symptoms, dis- 
organization of the dental pulps begins. Fig. 10 shows a cross-section 
from the root of a tooth of one of the guinea-pigs after seven days of 
this diet. The pulp has shrunk until it is out of contact with the dentin, 
and there is a clear space between the pulp and the dentin. That space 
is filled with fluid: Fig. 11 shows the condition, of the pulp at the 
end of fourteen days of the Vitamin-C-free diet. The space between 
the pulp and the dentin is much greater than in Fig. 10. If you look 
carefully, you will see that the dentin is not evenly colored, but that 


Fig 10 
Section of incisor root of guinea-pig just below the gum line after seven days 
on Vitamin-C-free diet. The pulp has shrunk, and there is some clear fluid between 
the pulp and the dentin. 


it appears quite dense at its outer margin and more translucent at the 
inner margin. ‘The space between the pulp and the dentin is filled 
with fluid, and the lighter color of the inner portion of the dentin is 
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caused by the gradual liquefaction of the dentin into this fluid. By 
proper manipulation of the diet-deficiency this process may be carried 
on until the dentin has been completely destroyed by a process which 
certainly is not caries as we generally understand the term. 

Every once in a while, when I show these pictures on the screen, 
some laboratory expert rises to ask how I know that the pulp shrank 
during life, and that the space between the pulp and the dentin is 
filled with fluid. He explains that the process of hardening soft tissues, 
so that sections can be made, often shrinks those tissues in such way 
as to lead to erroncous conclusions. It was to prepare a defence against 


Fig 11 
Section of incisor root of guinea-pig just below the gum line after fourteen 
days on Vitamin-C-free diet. There is fluid in the space between the pulp and the 
dentin, and the dentin has begun to be resorbed. The pulp is incapable of further 
function on this diet. 


that suggestion that I showed you Figs. 8 and 9 and called to your 
attention that in both of them the pulp is in close contact with the 
dentin. The first answer about shrinkage is that all these sections are 
prepared by the same method, that we have many sections of normal 
pulps, and that as no normal pulp has ever been shrunk away from 
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the dentin by the method of preparation, we know of no reason why a 
pathological pulp should be. The rest of the answer on this point will 
be given after we have seen a few more pictures. 

The answer to the other question, “How do we know that the space 
between pulp and dentin is filled with fluid?’ is also in two parts, one 
of which must be deferred a little. The first part of the answer to 
that question is that there are no empty spaces in the soft tissues of 
the body to which the blood stream has ready access, as we have seen 
that it has to the pulp. The pressure of the body fluids is too great 


Fig. 12 


Section of incisor root of guinea-pig just below the gum line after fourteen 
days on Vitamin-C-free diet, followed by four days of orange juice in the diet. The 
pulp has shrunk and the dentin is extensively resorbed. The odontoblasts cannot 
rearrange themselves, but calcification of the fluid began within twenty-four hours 
after the first feeding of orange juice. 


to permit the existence of such spaces. They are usually filled with 
serum. The fluid in this space may be serum, but we are soon to see 
that it has a capability for calcification not generally attributed to 


serum. 
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If the magnification in Fig. 11 were sufficiently great, it would be 
easy to see not only that the odontoblasts have moved away from the 
dentin, but that the orderly arrangement which characterized them in 
Figs. 8 and 9 has been destroyed and they are now much disordered. 

Let us now separate a few animals on the Vitamin-C-free diet from 
the group on that diet and add orange juice to their diet, making no 
other change. Please bear in mind that this is the fourteenth day 
and that probably scurvy-lameness of the joints has not yet appeared 
but may not be more than twenty-four hours in the future. This is 
important with reference to some points that I wish to make later. 

If at the end of four days of orange juice in the diet, following 
fourteen days of Vitamin-C-free diet, we section a tooth in the same 
manner as in the preceding illustrations, some things of much impor- 
tance to us can be seen, as in Fig. 12. Note first that the dentin of 
the root has been resorbed until it is very thin on all sides, although 
the section was made at the same level as in Fig. 8. On the lower left 
side, as the picture is printed here, it is nearly gone. Observe also 
that the outline of a portion of the pulp is extremely irregular; it seems 
to be all peninsulas and inlets. 

The most astonishing thing remains to be observed and is not shown 
in its first stages in Fig. 12, although a later stage is well shown. It 
is that within twenty-four hours from the first feeding of the orange 
juice the pulp began to resume its function of building dentin. It 
could not get back to its original position, but it began to impart to 
the fluid between itself and the original dentin the power to calcify. 
And little by little this fluid was transformed into secondary dentin, 
not wholly like original dentin because it has less well-defined struc- 
tural form. 

Fig. 13 shows an enlargement of a small portion of another pulp. 
The animal has had orange juice for ten days, following fourteen days 
of Vitamin-C-free diet. The pulp cannot return to its former size, 
but the odontoblasts, like good soldiers, have rearranged themselves as 
well as they could on the field of battle and the calcification of the 
fluid bas now nearly reached the original dentin. 

The extent to which pulp derangement may proceed as the result 
of a Vitamin-C-free diet is shown in Fig. 14. This may be nearly the 
greatest degree of derangement from which recovery of the function 
of calcification, following the feeding of orange juice, is possible. 

These last three pictures make it possible to complete the answers 
to the questions, “How do we know that the pulp was not shrunk by 
the method of hardening?’ and “How do we know that the space is 
filled with fluid?” We feel sure that the pulp is not shrunk by harden- 
ing because a fairly definite amount of pulp shrinkage is roughly char- 
acteristic of certain stages of this kind of diet-deficiency, because the 
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formation of secondary dentin started from a shrunken position of the 
pulp, and because in all the specimens we have made the pulp has never 
been shrunk away from the secondary dentin by the preparation process. 
No matter how great the magnification under which the specimen is 

examined, the contact remains intimate. ; 


Fig. 13 
Section of incisor root of guinea-pig just below the gum line after fourteen days 
on Vitamin-C-free diet, followed by ten days of orange juice in the diet. There 
is a partial rearrangement of the odontoblasts, but no return to former positions. 
There is also extensive calcification of the fluid into secondary dentin. 


The rest of the answer as to how we know the space is filled with 
fluid is that the calcification of the secondary dentin proceeds just as 


dentin, 
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it would in a fluid, and in a manner which seems to necessitate the 
presence of a fluid between the pulp and the dentin. If the pulp exuded 
something which calcified on its surface into an amorphous structure, 
it is very difficult to see how the pulp could get anything through the 
first calcified layer to calcify progressively outward. Furthermore, the 


Fig. 14 
Section of incisor root of guinea-pig just below the gum line after nineteen 
days on Vitamin-C-free diet, followed by seven days of orange juice in the diet. 


appearance of the original dentin, which was being dissolved, is such 
as to show through the microscope that its inner surface blends gradually 
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and without visible break from its solid appearance at the outer margin 
to the fluid next to the pulp. 

A little further study may be necessary to develop even a part of 
the significance of this liquefaction of the original dentin. We saw in 
the previous letter that the circulation in the dentin is active. It seems 


Fig. 15 

_ Dr. Bodecker believes that in human teeth the process of an odontoblast extends 
into each dentinal tubulus, and that through this process the fluids taken up by the 
odontoblast from the circulation of the pulp are carried to the dento-enamel junction. 
He believes that the process does not fill the tubulus, but that there is a space around 
the process, between it and the wall of the tubulus, and that through this space 
return circulation is effected. Such an arrangement would make possible a high 
rate of metabolism in dentin. 

likely that it is mechanically arranged for a relatively high rate of 
metabolism. It is very probable that it is especially active in the 
continuously growing teeth of the guinea-pig. Fig. 15 shows a diagram 
which presents C. F. Bodecker’s conception of the circulation in human 


dentin. 


What have we seen, and what has it to suggest to us? A realiza- 
tion of how numerous such tubuli are in dentin can be gained by a 
elance at Fig. 16, which shows a cross-section of human dentin with 
the tubuli as dark, irregular lines. We have seen that, under the influ- 
ence of a Vitamin-C deficiency which has not been sufficiently prolonged 
to cause recognizable signs of scurvy, the pulp of the tooth in a guinea- 
pig will undergo changes that are destructive for it and for the dentin. 
Tt will shrink forcibly enough to tear the odontoblastic processes out. . 
of the dentinal tubuli and, in the section, something appearing like 
broken processes may be seen on the outer margin of the pulp. This 
tearing out of the processes probably renders it impossible for the 
odontoblasts to continue the functions which may be essential to the 
metabolism of the dentin, and soon thereafter the dentin begins to 
liquefy and may be extensively or completely destroyed. If similar 
changes occur in human teeth, is it not probable that dentin in which 
the functions of the odontoblasts have been seriously interfered with, 
even if the odontoblasts have not been torn away, would offer less resist- 
ance to the agents of decay than the same dentin would when in good 
health? Our experiments seem to show that a complete Vitamin-© 
deficiency will visibly affect the odontoblasts in about five to seven days. 

We have seen that very soon after the feeding of orange juice is be- 
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gun, the pulp, though incapable of returning to its former size or form, 
resumes some of its functions and initiates the development of secondary 
dentin, which might be called dentinal scar tissue. 

What should these occurrences suggest to us? That the destructive 
changes which will later appear as scurvy probably begin as soon as 
% the momentum which the animal carried over from its previous normal 


Fig. 16 


Enlarged cross-section of human dentin showing the tubuli as dark, irregular 
lines. 
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diet is exhausted, and that they may have gone far indeed in certain 
tissues, such as the teeth, before they are visible in the joints. This 
suggestion is harmonious with the trend of thought in experimental 
medicine, which is turning a little away from its absorption in the 
grosser lesions and is concerning itself very actively with small begin- 
nings or the significance of the infinitesimally small. 

I do not know whether or not parallel changes go on in the pulps 
of the teeth of monkeys, because I have never been able to undertake 
such extensive and expensive experimentation as would be necessary to 
make the demonstration. But if you or any of your friends see fit 
to provide the necessary funds, I shall be glad to do the work. If we 
were to find the same changes there, we should be quite safe in assuming 
that they occur in human teeth. 

Why would this be worth what it cost? Because, as our medical 
friends are showing plainly in their work, one of the first effects of a 
lowering of the physiological threshold through a diet-deficiency is to 
weaken the body and thereby increase susceptibility to many infectious 
diseases, and, conversely, the strength of the body and its resisting power 
are increased by a supply of vitamins and calcium, in excess of the 
actual requirements, together with the proper amounts of the other 
food elements. Careful students have shown that the average American 
dietary is deficient in calcium and perhaps slightly deficient in vitamins, 
or that the vitamin supply may be accidental and incidental, as in the 
diet of the physician referred to in the last letter. 

They may be right who say that the immediate causes of dental 


caries are bacterial acids and bacteria. Leaving entirely out of mind~ 


for the present the question as to whether the development of these 
bacteria is permitted by conditions of the body created by a slight diet- 
deficiency, is it possible that the ready susceptibility of some teeth to 
decay is the result of a lowering of the physiological threshold through 
a diet-deficiency? Is it possible also that those cases where there is 
little susceptibility or none are cases where there is a diet-sufficiency, 
perhaps together with good hereditv? And if our answers to these two 
questions were affirmative, would it be possible to give to our patients 
such resisting power as their heredity makes possible to them indi- 
vidually (for, of course, it will differ with different people) by the right 
amount of the right kind of diet, with reasonable office and home care ? 

If we ever found out how to do that, should we not be well for- 


ward on the road to preventive dentistry ? 


Yours respectfully, 


R. 
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PIRACTICAL HINTS 


(commencing June 1, 1927 


All communications intended for Prac- 
tical Hints Department should be addressed, 
“Editor, Practical Hints, The Dental Digest, 
220 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y.” 


Dr. V. C. Smedley and Dr. Geo. R. 
Warner, who have conducted the depart- 
ment so successfully for a number of years, 
have resigned to devote themselves to other 
interests. 

Commencing with the July issue, the 
Practical Hints Department will be con- 
ducted from the Editorial Rooms of The 
Dental Digest, 220 West 42nd St., New 
York, but questions and answers already 
handled by Drs. Smedley and Warner will 
be published over their names, as space 


permits. 
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A well-ordered vacation is 


the most satisfactory form 
of rest... . 


ARTICLES 


REST! It is all we want—the end of all our wishes 


and pursuits. Give us a prospect of this, we take 
wings of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts 
of the earth to have it in possession. 
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The Beartooth Trail 


By P. J. Sweeney, D.D.S., Billings, Montana 


There is a charm that captivates 
one’s fancy in the word trad. It 
is music to the sportsman’s ear; it 
has an irresistible appeal to all who 
have pitched camp in the moun- 
tains, even to the person who has 
spent only a few days in the fas- 
cinating silence of the great out- 
of-doors. 

Leaving the automobile highway 
at Richel Lodge in the Beartooth 


at the head of Rock Creek. The 
mountainsides and creek bottom 
were flooded with sunlight as we 
moved up the trail. The creak of 
saddle leather and the sound of the 
horses’ hoofs on the rocky trail 
were like music in our ears, for we 
were off at last on our long gutici- 
pated trip to the Beartooth Lakes. 

Our enthusiasm knew no bounds 
as we surveyed the varied beauty 


On the trail to Beartooth Lake 


National Forest, Carbon County, 
Montana, we set out with a pack- 
train fully equipped so that even 
the softest tenderfoot could make 
the trip in comfort. It was a glori- 
ous morning in August, one that 
only those who dwell in the moun- 
tains enjoy. The air was a tonic, 
laden with the odor of pine and 
balsam and cooled by the ice and 
snow of the innumerable glaciers 


and majestic scenery, while our 
sure-footed saddle-horses picked 
their way over the mountain trail, 
crossing the Montana-Wyoming 
State Line at what is known as T'in 
Can Camp, where the trail slips 
quietly away from the canyon and 
zigzags up the steep mountain 
slope through a dense stand of fir 
and pine. After a space through 
the restful timber we emerged 
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VACATION DAYS 


from the shade to find ourselves at 
Mirror Lake, bordered by rugged 
pines and surrounded by majestic 
peaks. Its name no doubt was in- 
spired by the almost perfect reflec- 
tion of its rugged scenery. Push- 
ing on, we found ourselves at the 
foot of Slide Rock Trail. This 
trail is a series of switchbacks, zig- 
zagging up the almost perpen- 
dicular loose rocky slope. “The 


top of the world,” exclaimed our 
guide, as the party reached the 
summit. This fully described our 
feelings as we viewed the snow- 
capped alpine peaks above the for- 
est, with deep canyons on one side 
and a rolling plateau dotted with 
numerous lakes on the other. © 

Our trail meanders between and 
around innumerable lakes, among 
the larger of which are Long Lake, 


At the head of Rock Creek; as viewed from Slide Rock Trail 
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Chain of lakes at elevation of 9500 feet 


Little Bear and Warm Lake. De- 
scending gradually all the while, 
we reached a dense, cool forest, 
emerging to find Beartooth Lake 
at our feet. No description is ade- 
quate. Its deep blue water  re- 
flected Beartooth Mountain on the 
opposite side. The Indians chris- 
tened this mountain and, char- 
acteristic of all Indian names, it 
is fully descriptive. A peak near 


the summit of the mountain re- 
sembles the molar tooth of a bear. 

It is easy to wax enthusiastic 
over the scenery in any part of the 
Beartooth National Forest, but 
those who have traveled a great 
deal are unanimous in voting Bear- 
tooth Lake the most picturesque. 
Its irregular shores are beautifully 
wooded down to the water’s edge 
and, with the mountain’s reflection 


Lost Lake 


n 


Crane Lake 


mirrored on the surfaces of the 
blue water, present a panorama of 
natural beauty that is unforgettable. 
The color tone of the lake is blue, 
sometimes a deep ultra-marine 
blue, and again it glimmers like 
an emerald beneath the summer 
sky. Then later, when the sun 
sinks away in the West across the 
lake, the blue is almost suffused 
in rose and amber. This lake has 


a wealth of beauty and charm en- 
compassed in its area. 

At Camp Beartooth we experi- 
enced the first thrill of real camp 
life, with only the rough edges 
taken off. Surrounding the log- 
cabin lodge and dining room were 
the tented sleeping quarters, fur- 
nished with springs, tufted mat- 
tresses, pillows and wool blankets. 
The very best of food, skillfully 


En route to Camp Beartooth 
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prepared, is served, including 
vegetables, fresh meats and fruit. 
The drinking water is absolutely 
pure, and utmost care is taken re- 
garding camp sanitation. 

With duffle unpacked and fish- 
ing tackle assembled, we had half 
an hour before dinner to try our 
luck. Much to our surprise and 
delight, almost every cast would 
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the forest trails, swimming, loaf- 
ing, dreaming and learning to 
know and experience the joys of 
outdoor life. With tired nerves re- 
laxed you sleep as soon as your 
head touches the pillow. You be- 
come bronzed like an Indian by 
the wind and sun. 

We reluctantly returned to man- 
made civilization, but with muscles 


Reflection of Beartooth Mountain in 
Beartooth Lake 


lure a brook-trout to the boat. 
Thus began our vacation in this 
summer wonder-world, and the 
happy, carefree days drifted by 
much too fast. 

Exploring and fishing trips were 
the big features. We enjoyed also 
climbing the alpine peaks to the 
glaciers, finding a new type of 
beauty at each turn, and tramping 


firmer, nerves reposed, a sparkle in 
the eye and an outlook on life made 
safer and saner by having come in 
contact with the great out-of-doors, 
and with memories of the sound of 
rushing waters, the scent of pine 
and balsam, and the beauty of clear 
sparkling lakes, craggy cliffs and 
alpine peaks. 
211. Hart-Albin Building. 
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At Lake Constance 
By Mark G. McElhinney, D.D.S., Ottawa, Ontario 


At the outset it may be well to 
state that Constance is pronounced 
constaw, being French in adoption, 
and denotes a lake about twenty 
miles from Ottawa. It is con- 
nected with the Ottawa River by 
a creek some six miles long and is 
somewhat unique in that it is a 
bit of primitive wilderness sur- 
rounded on both sides by fine farms 
and other evidences of civilization. 


Falls at the head of Lake Des- 
Chenes. Three had a skiff, and I 
a sailing canoe. On leaving Quyon 
we had agreed to camp near the 
mouth of Constance Creek. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night 
with enough breeze to make sail- 
ing very enjoyable. 

I reached the campground about 
an hour ahead of the others, but 
on getting close I saw that the place 


Mouth of Constance Creek, where it leaves the lake 


The lake and creek with border- 
ing marshes occupy an old Lauren- 
tian gully of considerable geo- 
logical interest. Its formation is 
such that it is useless for anything 
but.a home for wild things. Many 
people in Ottawa would be sur- 
prised to hear that there are duck, 
deer, and occasionally bear and 
lynx to be seen so close to our city. 
Some years ago, four of us were 
on a partridge hunt near Chats 


was occupied by a fine, large, seri- 
ous-looking black bear. When he 
saw my outfit, he scooted into the 
bush, and I, not having lost any 
bear, retired to the lighthouse on 
the point to await the arrival of 
my chums. When they came and 
we went in, Mr. Bear was back 
again on the beach but skipped 
away when he saw the gang. We 
made camp and, although we could 
hear Bruin moving about occasion- 
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ally in the bush, he did not trouble 
us at all. Shortly afterward he 
was shot by a local hunter and 
tipped the scales at 400 pounds. 
As my fighting weight was then 
135, I am glad that I used discre- 
tion. 

National holidays are good 
enough in their way. They em- 
phasize history and please many 
people, but the real day, our inter- 
national day, is that on which the 
duck-shooting season opens. From 
a few days to a week or more pre- 
vious to this great day observant 
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— it’s the hard hitter.” “TI prefer 
the 16-repeater—it bores them.” 
“Number 6 for fall duck and 4 for 
the late ones.” “How much lead 
would you give a black down 
wind?” “Gosh, some of those 
golden-eye take a lot of killing!” 
“Did you ever take a crack at some 
one’s live decoys?” “Nearly kicked 
the darn shoulder off me.” “Ran 
out of duck loads and got that last 
one with a charge of number 8— 
clean kill too,” and so on far into 
the night, as the comic strip says. 
No, these men are not crazy—they 


Camp at Constance Lake 


persons may discover strange and 
wonderful activities in many other- 
wise tranquil homes. Tents, 
blankets, boots, dunnage _ bags, 
guns, shell boxes and many other 
things appear from nowhere with 
uncanny suddenness and assume 
prominence. 

-The men-folks involved converse 
in a tongue quite different from 
their ordinary habit. Here are 
some of the scraps of conversation : 
“Give me the 8)2-pound, double-12 


are renewing their youth with a 
touch of the primitive and will be 
the better for it! 

Duck-hunting is an honest sport, 
as I shall prove. It cannot be said 
of it as has been said of fishing, 
“Speaking of Ananias, are you 
getting out your fishing tackle?” 
Ducks come in standard sizes, so 
that there is no credit in size. In 
fact, some of the biggest ducks are 
fish ducks and no good at all. A 
little teal or a wood is much bet- 


ter. Now, fish may run from six 
inches to six feet, thereby includ- 
ing temptation to exaggerate, since 
in fishing size counts. I am a fish- 
erman also and know at first hand. 
I think that a man should hunt 
duck in order to preserve his love 
of the truth and should fish to pre- 
vent his becoming too honest to suc- 
ceed in business! Such a one 
would achieve a finely balanced 
character. 

To get back to the main story— 
our party included Frank Dey, 
one-time builder of famous canoes, 
now retired; my brother George 
and myself, not retired and small 
prospect of same, as Togo might 
say. 

After lunch on the day before 
the first we loaded our outfit, in- 
cluding a canoe, on the old bus and 
in forty minutes were at the lake. 
In another hour the tent was up 
and everything lovely. 

A word on tents, because warm 
and dry shelter is the first require- 
ment at a time of year when rain, 
cold and even an early snow flurry 
may be expected. One is liable to 
get a wetting while in the hide, and 
to come back to a cold, leaky tent 
is a miserable finish to a rotten 
day. I have often been surprised 
at the outfits used by otherwise 
intelligent people when it is so 
easy to have comfort. I have sev- 
eral tents for various uses, and the 
one for duck or other hunting is 
8x12 8-oz. duck with 3-ft. wall, as- 
bestos stovepipe hole and sewed-in 
8-oz. floor. It has been treated to 
make it absolutely water-tight; 
that is, all but the floor, which is 
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left white to compel a careful 
cleanliness. This floor is an all- 
important matter. It keeps out 
wind and unwelcome visitors. No 
toad, snake, skunk, porcupine, nor 
other “varmint” need apply! It 
also excludes insects, and if you 
will take along a bottle of Flytox 
and spray before lighting up at 
night, there will be complete ab- 
sence of these nuisances. 

Another convenience is a 40-foot 
light cable with a plug on one end 
and a small lamp socket on the 
other. The plug fits the pilot light 
socket on the dash. We use a two- 
candle for ordinary purposes and 
a sixteen if we wish to read a chap- 
ter before turning in. The long 
cable is to keep the tent and car 
well apart in case of fire, which is 
the camper’s worst enemy. 

Regarding stoves, for summer 
touring any one of the standard 
gasoline portables is good, but for 
cold weather work one needs a real 
wood stove capable of delivering a 
sufficient volume of heat. There 
are several sheet-iron stoves on the 
market, most of them too small. 
George procured a sheet of gal- 
vanized iron and made a stove two 
feet long and twelve inches square 
with a door in front and one cook- 
ing hole on top. This takes a 
decent chunk of wood and is ample 
in any weather. In fine weather 
we prefer to do our cooking on an 
outside fire. 

There is a flavor and tang to 
food cooked on the open fire not 
otherwise attainable. Eggs and 
bacon and toast and coffee with an 
early morning appetite — the 
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thought of it makes one’s mouth 
water! The smaller the fire, so 
long as it is adequate, the better. 
Only a greenhorn builds a big fire 
for cooking. Small sticks and 
twigs soon reduce to a bed of glow- 
ing coals, and that’s where the 
camp artist gets in his fine work 
—not a cinder in the frying pan or 
a taste of smoke on the toast! 
Perhaps I am giving too much 
attention to camp methods. My 
reason is that too many campers 
sacrifice half the pleasure through 
ignorance of the art. As Chair- 
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and set out the decoys before day- 
light. Ducks pay littie attention 
to still objects, but movement is 
fatal. They have sharp eyes and 
will sheer off on the wink of an 
eye. I use wooden decoys and for- 
merly had a line and anchor for 
each; then, getting wiser, I rigged 
one long line with harness snaps 
and one anchor. The snaps hook 
into screw-eyes on the decoys, mak- 
ing the handling much quicker. 
Setting out a flock on a cold wet 
morning before daylight is no 
cinch, especially as bare hands are 


man of the Tourist Camp Commit- 
tee here, I see a lot of it! 

Having settled our camp affairs, 
we scout around and pick out our 
locations for the next morning’s 
shooting. This must be done with 
due regard for the rights of others, 
and the others are numerous. The 
usual rule is “first come, first 
served,” so that, having located and 
built a hide, it is rarely that one 
is jumped. 

It is necessary to reach the hide 


A bit of marsh at Constance Lake—ideal duck ground 
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necessary. George and I were 
lucky in getting Rocky Point, 
which juts out near the middle of 
the lake. Frank got a good spot 
at the mouth of a little creek at the 
head of the lake in good marsh. 
We had open shooting and could 
drop the birds in clear water; he 
had more difficulty in picking up 
his kills, but he got more of them. 

Daybreak is a delightful time to 
the lover of nature—so many 
things come to life! A muskrat 
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swims past intent on building his 
winter home. Little birds flit 
twittering amongst the tall reeds. 
A flock of crows passes overhead 
cawing raucously, and a big pike 
jumps with a loud splash. A hawk 
circles the decoys, but is evidently 
disappointed and says so. Plover 
alight on the rocky spit and: find 
something for breakfast. We do 
not disturb. them, as silence is 
golden. Ha, a small flock of 
ducks appears suddenly from no- 
where heading for the decoys! We 
hold our breath in hope as down 
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_there may be a few strays, but they 


are wary and take long shots if 
any. Then back to camp for 
breakfast—the sandwich and con- 
densed coffee that we had before 
starting have faded and we are 
hungry. 

George is cook and does an ar- 
tistic job, and soon we are able to 
light our pipes and talk over the 
morning’s work. It is a beautiful 
day and worth the living. When 
the sun is right, we hang up the 
ducks and snapshot them. After 
that they are put in a bag and 


they swoop. A few feet from the 
water they check and spread to 
alight. That is the moment. Bing! 
bing! We have a brace anyway 
and a wounded one that takes an- 
other shot or two, and I imagine 
that my black drake leader winks 
his glass eye. He is a wise old 
bird, even if his head is wooden 
and has had much experience! 
More ducks come, and we get our 
share until it is broad daylight 
and the flight is over. After that 


The first morning’s bag. George at left, Frank at right 
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it 


hung in the shade to protect them 
from flies and the sun. Flyblown 
ducks go bad very quickly and are 
not pleasant to look upon. 

We stayed a week, not so much 
for the shooting as for the pleas- 
ure of the outing. The weather 
was ideal, with only one rainy day 
and night. ‘The birds in the pic- 
ture went into the pot as it was 
too warm to keep them, but others 
took their places. 

The pot? Yes, that is impor- 
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tant! This is how we do it. Pluck 
and clean two or three or more ac- 
cording to requirement and _ sal- 
vage. Puta piece of bacon and an 
onion in each. Put a layer of po- 
tatoes on the bottom of the pot, 
then a duck, filling around with 
giblets and any vegetables that are 
handy, and more bacon. Another 
layer of potatoes, and proceed as 
before until the pot is nearly full. 


of that grub, he will keep it there 
as long as his belt-buckle holds. If 
there is too much for one meal, it 
is just as good or better warmed 
over as long as it lasts. 
Sometimes we fished for pike 
and barbut or mud-pout. The bar- 
but here run about the size of 
brook-trout and rolled in cornmeal 
make a dandy breakfast. To get 
the best of a pike, it should be 


The author 30 years ago 


Pigeons, plover, rail, blackbirds 
and squirrels added make tasty 
tidbits, if available. The Virginia 
rail is particularly good, but he is 
becoming scarce. Squirrels are 
good, but we gave up shooting them 
some years ago—they are such 
chummy little chaps that they de- 
serve to live to enliven the woods. 

Cook until well done, season to 
taste and I will bet my hat that 
once a man gets his nose over a plate 


stuffed and baked between two 
pans in the hot ashes. 

These are halcyon days that put 
new zest into life. Food tastes 
good and sleep comes without ef- 
fort. The old brier pipe is doubly 
sweet and a nip of Scotch before 
turning in has an added flavor. 
There is something about the water 
and the woods that gets into a man. 
The whispering of the canoe as it 
slides among the rushes, the call 
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of the whip-poor-will and the 
“What galloot, galloot?’ of the 
owl in the still night, the squeak 
of the muskrat, the trail of the 
moon on the water, the glints of 
sunlight, the bosky shadows, the 
feel of the gun at the shoulder! 
It is full of poetry and pictures 
and stores the mind with fine mem- 
ories to be enjoyed when one can 
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no longer follow the old and fa- 
miliar trails. 

Well, Brothers, if I have added 
a little to your enjoyment or 
helped to recall some similar pleas- 
ant memories, I am content, for 
that seems to be the best and the 
most that we can do for each other. 


252 Lisgar Street. 
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It’s the Fellows You Meet That Count 


By Walter S. Kyes, D.D.S., San Diego, Cal. 


Ferdinand—we call him Ferd 
for short—had run the gamut of 
training camps on this side, had 
embarked on a British troop-ship 
at New York, had lived on mut- 
ton stew exclusively for fourteen 
days, had arrived in due time at 
Southampton, had reembarked and 
gone to France. Eventually he 
found himself in a hospital behind 
the lines, where for many long, 
weary, rainy nights he had charge 
of fifty men for fourteen hours at 
a stretch. When the trains of 
wounded came in, he had worked 
until he fell from fatigue. His 
two greatest helpmates during 
these long vigils were a dull hypo- 
dermic and the guard. Almost in- 
cessantly he had plied the needle 
and not infrequently he had called 
the guard to carry out some 
mother’s son—out into the rain and 
eternal mud of France! 

When I made my plans to go 
over to Imperial Valley duck- 
hunting, I called Ferd up and in- 
vited him to go along. 

“Sure!” he said. “You bet Ill 
go. Just name the day.” 

A curious place is Imperial 
Valley. Hot as fury in summer 
but delightful in winter, it snug- 
gles in between the Chocolate 
Range, purple and mysterious, to 
the north, and the Coast Ranges, 
blue and austere, to the west. 
Southward the Colorado, silent and 
treacherous, sweeps onward to the 
Gulf. Time was, geologists tell us, 


when the Colorado emptied into 
this valley of a million acres or so. 
Here the silt from its chocolate 
waters was deposited until it 
crowded the river out and to one 
side. Eventually the old river 
basin became a howling desert, and 
the Salton Sea represented the 
hold-over of the greater prehistoric 
sea. Meanwhile, through its end- 
less depositing of silt, the Colorado 
had established a new bed, raised 
above the floor of the valley and 
some two hundred feet above the 
level of the Salton Sea, leaving 
the sea in a bad hole in much the 
same manner as does a railroad 
which pulls up stakes and aban- 
dons a no-account town. Had this 
Salton Sea been located in Michi- 
gan or Minnesota, it would no 
doubt have been called a lake. 

I will confess at the outset that 
I am an amateur hunter, but I take 
great satisfaction in a realization 
that the world is full of such as I, 
and this of course gives me cour- 
age whether in the field or when 
sitting before my typewriter. I 
believe, of course, that it is the big 
things in life, bags of game or 
what-not, that really stir the hearts 
of mankind, whether they have 
their inception in actual achieve- 
ment or in the imagination. 

When my neighbor heard that I 
was going to drive a hundred and 
twenty miles for a duck hunt, he 
said: “But, Doc, I’ll bet that the 
ducks will cost you $5.00 apiece!” 
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“That makes no difference,” I 
replied. “Just think of the fel- 
lows I'll meet!” That, of course, 
was lost on him. 

We met in El Centro, Dr. 
Forrest Kutz, Mr. Kemple and 
myself, and after going over the 
situation we decided to go out the 
first morning on New River. 

“That’s a funny name for a 
river,” I said. “Is it absolutely 
new ¢” 

“Well, yes, as rivers go,” Kutz 
replied. “You no doubt recall that 
some twenty years ago the father 
of Barbara Worth—old Jefferson 
Worth—and_ others decided to 
utilize the waters of the Colorado 
for the purpose of irrigating this 
valley. To begin with, they rather 
bungled the job and the river ran 
away. It was too big for them and, 
tossing aside their irrigation works 
like so many straw hats, the Colo- 
rado headed for the bosom of its 
first love, the Salton Sea, just as 
if it had left it only the day be- 
fore instead of a thousand years 
or so ago. It took all of the avail- 
able resources of the Government 
and of the Southern Pacific to re- 
pair the break. In this manner 
New River was born, but the doc- 
tor’s fee was in the neighborhood 
of a million dollars.” 

The road along which we had 
been driving was a double-track 
affair and as level as a pane of 
glass. After a time we drew up 
alongside an irrigation ditch and 
left the car. 

The East was tinted with the 
gold and old rose of the desert sun- 
rise as we stopped on the bank of 
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New River. It was a precipitous 
bank, cut as with a knife for a 
sheer hundred feet. Kemple it was 
who found a place for us to get 
down to the river-bed. 

“Just climb carefully a little 
way, then slide for a short dis- 
tance. Keep your feet before you 
and you will be all right,” was his 
laconic advice. 

Although it was mid-December, 
morning broke with a balminess as 
of June and without a breath of 
air stirring as we waited in the 
tule beds for the flight, and when 
it came, it was myriad but too high 
for anything but anti-aircraft guns. 
When we scaled the precipitous 
banks again, our bag of game did 
in no way impede our progress. 

On the way back to town I asked 
Forrest Kutz about the ridge in the 
middle of the road. ‘Why,’ he 
said, “you know it doesn’t rain 
over half an inch a year in this 
valley and the roads get badly cut 
up with traffic. When this occurs, 
we irrigate them—turn the water 
in on one side, let it settle and dry, 
then drag the road smooth and 
level it. In the meantime we drive 
on the other side of the ridge.” 

Dentists are in a way like col- 
lege professors, in that they de- 
velop traits at times. Over at 
Brawley we found a chap, Dr. 
Wells by name, who owned a con- 
trolling interest in a game pre- 
serve. 

Ferdinand having come down by 
train the previous evening, Forrest 
Kutz took us over to Brawley the 
next morning, leaving us on the 
preserve. There were supposed to 
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be two boats on the preserve, but 
some one had borrowed one, leav- 
ing only a small “sneak boat” for 
the two of us. Although Ferdinand 
had sailed the English Channel 
during the open season for sub- 
marines, he balked on the “sneak 
boat,” preferring to stay on land 
and shoot from the bank. He said 
the craft looked too much like a 
squeak boat for him to attempt to 
navigate it, and he appeared to 
have no confidence in me as a fresh- 
water skipper. Having owned a 
couple of seagoing boats in the 
course of years, I unhesitatingly 
embarked under Ferdinand’s cau- 
tion to look out for snags. 
Somewhere out there before me 
in the gloom there was alleged to 
be a blind, which was supposed to 
be of modern construction and to 


offer reasonable comforts to the. 


hunter. Maybe it was there—I 
didn’t find it! For a time I was 
otherwise engaged. I had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when I 
poled that doggoned boat up onto 
the trunk of a submerged tree. It 
went hard aground, so to speak. 
I moved forward slightly to in- 
vestigate and that tree trunk moved 
ever so little. It occurred to me at 
first that it might be an alligator, 
and I sat there half expecting to 
be devoured, trying in the mean- 
time to recall whether or not there 
were alligators in Southern Cali- 
fornia. I did not recall ever hav- 
ing heard of any out of captivity 


and so took courage after slipping 


a couple of shells into my gun. 
After a time I succeeded in re- 
leasing the boat and proceeded in 
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the direction of the alleged blind. 
In the course of time I came to a 
bunch of tule and in the middle of 
it found a soap box. I had been 
on my knees in the boat and they 
were blistered. I welcomed that 
soap box much as the Germans 
would have welcomed a box of soap 
during the war. Running the 
squeak boat into the rushes, I 
climbed out and mounted the box. 
It was a good sort of box and be- 
haved well when I stood on it fac- 
ing the south, but when I faced 
about to the north, it tilted at a 
dangerous angle and all but pre- 
cipitated me into the water and 
underlying mud. 

The east was all aglow, and in 
the dim, shadowy marsh dark 
forms were rising and flitting 
hither and yon. Away to the south 
a great granite peak seemed to rise 
up to greet the dawn, while down a 
distant highway the sharp bark of 
a flivorita—they call them flivori- 
tas down near the Mexican border 
—split the morning air. 

“T’'ll call this,” I said, “the Soap 
Box Watch,” as I raised my trusty 
gun and smashed the bones of a 
passing teal. He doubled up and 
hit the water with a splash quite 
worthy of a greenhead. 

Like most duck-hunters I had 
been liberal with my ammunition 
—prodigal, in fact—and it was not 
long before I was maintaining a 
reasonable bombardment, consider- 
ing that I was shooting a two-hole 
gun. Once I went out in the squeak 
boat to pick up a bird. Standing 
up, I fired, and although the recoil 
of the gun was light, the boat 
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reared up and started on a hurried 
cruise north by nor’west. Both 
barrels were discharged almost 
simultaneously. I returned over- 
land, so to speak, hauling the 
doggoned boat after me to the Soap 
Box Watch. 

Things quieted down after a 
time and I began to long for com- 
panionship and some dry matches, 
so I poled the squeak boat back to 
shore and invited Ferd to get in 
and go out to the Watch. He said 
my appearance was not encourag- 
ing. He was leery of the boat, but 
finally embarked with me. We 
moved along nicely for a time when 
of a sudden Ferd sneezed. He is 
subject to hay fever, which is 
rather bad, all things considered, 
because we have, in conjunction 
with eight cuttings of alfalfa, two 
hay-fever seasons in some locali- 
ties in California. The boat took 
about three inches of water on the 
port bow. 

“Don’t you think we had better 
jettison our ammunition?’ I in- 
quired. 

Looking as sober as the average 
citizen at his first coroner’s inquest, 
Ferd replied, “I don’t think we 
could turn this thing around with- 
out foundering,” so we proceeded, 
he finally taking up a strategic 
position with the boat in the tules. 

Our return trip, after we had 
ceased firing, was a memorable one. 
Ferd insisted that his hospital serv- 
ice had been fraught with no more 
danger than that trip. 

Dr. Wells had promised to come 
out from Brawley after us at noon 
and it was then only nine-thirty, 
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so we decided to walk back to town, 
as it was only four miles distant. 
A half-mile down the road we no- 
ticed behind us a great khamsin 
pursuing a flivorita. At a moist 
place in the road the flivorita 
bested the khamsin, finally stop- 
ping with a rattle beside us. 

“Have a ride?’ inquired the 
driver with that hearty cordiality 
so prevalent among Imperial Val- 
ley folks. It was a delightfully 
dilapidated old mechanism. The 
floor boards were missing, and I 
had my first opportunity to see a 
flivorita in action. 

“She’s pretty old, but they are 
like wine—have to be old to get the 
kick out of ’em,” said the driver 
as he stepped on her, while Ferd 
bounced around on the rear plat- 
form like a toy balloon in the hand 
of a youngster. 

“See that fellow over there ?”’ 
said the driver, pointing to a man 
in a well-tilled field. “He has 
spent two years of his spare time 
trying to raise a cowcumber that 
every one could eat! What do you 
know about that 

I made no reply, being fully oc- 
cupied in keeping my seat. 

“Here’s where I stop,” said the 
driver coming to a sudden halt. 
“Yes, thanks, ’ll smoke it after I 
eat. Goodby.” 

Had it not been for our bulging 
hunting coats and our guns we 
should in all probability have been 
notified by the police to get out of 
town. Ferd was mud from head to 
foot, and I in the same plight. The 
water and the climb up the dusty 
bank-had done the sorry business. 
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“Holy smoke,” Ferd said, “but 
we look as if we had spent the night 
in a trench!” 

The following morning while 
we warmed our fingers before the 
grate fire that burned cheerfully in 
his home, Forrest Kutz loaded up 
our car, stowing the guns and grips 
and a lug box—which, like a na- 
tive son, is a purely California in- 
stitution—full of ducks, and top- 
ping the pile with a brace of can- 
vas-backs, his contribution to our 
bag. He then brought out a cluster 
of dates, ripe and sweet, on the 
original limb of the tree—if date 
trees have limbs. 

“This,” he said, “is the kind 
which the Arabs take with them 
on their long trips across the 
Sahara. There are only a few 
grown in the valley. Take them to 
the folks at home.” Then he in- 
vited us to sit down to as good a 
breakfast as a man ever ate. 

The road for the first thirty 
miles toward San Diego was paved. 
We made it easily in less than an 
hour. 

“I was thinking,” said Ferd, 
“about that chap Sylvester who 
drove us over to Brawley the other 
afternoon. He made fifty-eight 
miles on a dirt road. Some driver 
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that!” Ferd had been watching 
the speedometer, while I had been 
concerned about my life insurance. 

“Tt’s the young blood of the val- 
ley manifesting itself through the 
medium of gasoline,” I replied, 
adding, “That is a land of young 
people, that valley is, strong and 
virile people, full of hope and 
faith, and, above all, hospitable 
and generous.” 

Half-way up Mountain Springs 
grade we stopped and looked down 
upon the valley. From the foot of 
the mountains the valley stretched 
away sear to the green and purple 
distances which marked the begin- 
ning of the irrigation district. To 
the north, beyond the blue of the 
Salton Sea, the Chocolate Range 
seemed to waver miragelike in the 
sunshine. Like a jewel under an | 
azure sky the valley lay tranquil. 

“They are a great lot of fellows 
over there,” Ferd said, pointing 
into the radiant sunlight far be- 
low. “It’s the fellows you meet on 
a duck-hunting trip that really 
count.” 

Then we slipped on the chains 
and went on up into the teeth of 
a storm that raged through a hun- 
dred miles of the Coast Range. 
812 Watts Building. 
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A Fishing and Hiking Trip into the Heart of the 
Cascades 
By Clinton R. Vitous, D.D.S., Seattle, Wash. 


Two or three more switchbacks 
to go, and we shall finally reach 
our goal! What a relief to get away 
from the hum and drum of the 
busy city—irritating patients, den- 
tal discourses, lectures and only 
thoughts of work, work, work! To 
get away from the office means a 


foothills of the Cascades. It is but 
a village — a paradise, however. 
Wonderful fishing streams are 
plentiful in this vicinity. When I 
see such beauty spots, I am always 
puzzled as to why they are not 
more frequently taken advantage 
of by the natives, but their ambi- 


Packwood Lake. 


rest for the mind, and now in the 
heart of the Cascades, up at an 
elevation which to me seems near 
Heaven, I stopped to think for a 
moment that I had actually been 
in the chaotic city with its only 
thoughts of business, business. 

We drove by automobile from 
Seattle to Morton, Washington, 
which is in Eastern Lewis County, 
a distance of approximately 100 
miles. Morton nestles among the 


tion is to go to the city and get 
away from their solitude, as they 
call it. 

At Morton, after a brief rest, 
we proceeded another 40 miles east 
to Lewis. Here we found but a 
general store, hotel and garage. 
From this point the rest of our 
journey was to be on foot. We 
packed a supply of food, which in- 
cluded only the essentials, as our 
hike first to Packwood Lake would 
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Lost Lake. 


be up-hill and we hardly wanted 
to pack anything too bulky or use- 
less. Starting out from the garage 
where we parked the car, we 
wended our way over a beautiful 
meadow. The air was fresh, there 
having been a light rain the night 
before, and made one dilate the 
nostrils to their full extent. We 
could not get enough of that pure, 
untainted air! 

At the base of the mountain was 
a small stream, which served as a 
dividing line for the Rainier Na- 


tional Forest. Here were carefully 
staked out directions to the various 
hikes one might take. Our sign 
read: “Packwood Lake 7, Lost 
Lake, 11 miles.” Up, up we plod- 
ded on our way over a narrow but 
well built Government _ trail, 
through tall stands of firs, spruces, 
hemlocks and cedars. Every now 
and then a dale completely laden 
with gorgeous mountain blossoms 
came before our vision. Climbing 
up some 500 feet, we rested at a 
clearing and could see our start- 


Fishing in Lost Lake from an improvised raft. 
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ing point—the store, garage and 
hotel, mere specks, as it were. 

At an elevation of some 5,000 
feet we came upon a level stretch. 
This was originally designed by 
engineers to be used as a supply 
railroad, connecting with a tram- 
way near our trail, for hauling up 
supplies to Packwood Lake. Engi- 
neers at one time planned on 
damming this body of water, it 
having but one outlet, Clear Creek, 
which fairly roared down the 
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The level stretch of about four 
miles was a great relief in walk- 
ing, and our feet fairly shot out 
from under us, since the plodding 
upward on the trail had been such 
an effort. We soon sighted Pack- 
wood Lake, a body of water about 
three miles long and a mile in 
width. Nestled in the mountains, 
with the snow-capped Goat Rocks 
at its head and other jagged peaks 
on the side, the lake appeared to 
be of a deep violet hue. A small 


A view toward the Lookout. 


canyon. By damming up Pack- 
wood Lake there would be created 
a very great reserve supply of 
water; and the power project would 
be one of the greatest in our North- 
west. This tramway ascended the 
side of the mountain at about an 
angle of 45°, but the project was 
abandoned on account of the diffi- 
culty of getting supplies, as the 
railway terminal was at Morton 
and the supplies the balance of the 


way would have to be handled over 


roads by trucks. 


~ 


island in the very center made one 
feel that some divine power wanted 
to add to its magnificence by care- 
fully setting this small paradise in 
its bosom. 

Being tired and dusty, a plunge 
in the cool water refreshed us and 
then a good meal made us content. 

Fly-fishing was a bit early for 
Packwood, but we managed to get 
a good mess for breakfast. 

Our next hike—and this was 
mainly what all of our planning 


_ was for—was to climb up another 


» 
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On top of the Forest Rangers’ Fire Patrol Lookout. 


1,000 feet to Lost Lake, four miles 
distant. We started out at three 
o’clock in the morning. Our leader 
had a pocketful of candles, which 
served as our flashlight as we had 
left that behind in the car. What 
a beam of light that tiny flame 
seemed to throw in that darkness, 
with those giant trees crouching 
all about us! 
Switchback after switchback — 
it seemed as if I counted them by 
the hundreds, but finally with 


dawn breaking we could tell we 
were approaching the timber line 
and getting nearer and nearer to 
the lake. 

Lost Lake, I presume, is of 
volcanic origin on account of its 
extreme depth and almost circular 
form. Its bank is formed by huge 
rocks for a good share of the cir- 
cumference, the balance being a 
gravel beach. 

A party that started ahead of 
us and had camped here all night 


Beautiful meadow full of mountain blossoms at an elevation of 5500 feet. 
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were already on the lake in an im- 
provised raft made entirely with- 
out the aid of hammer or nail, so 
the safety of the craft was rather 
questionable. The limit was five 
fish per day, the lake being open 
for one month only. Lost Lake 
had been closed for five years pre- 
vious to this and the fish were all 
large. We made our catch in a 
few hours, but no one seemed to 
want to leave. We climbed up an- 
other 1,000 feet to the Forest 
Rangers’ Fire Patrol Lookout and 
could then look into the Yakima 
Basin. Mount Rainier, standing at 
the head, appeared as a sentinel 
watching over that valley of fruit- 
ful plenty. From this altitude we 
could get a very fine panoramic 
view, and three snow-capped moun- 
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tain peaks, Rainier, Adams and 
St. Helens, added greatly to the 
picture. 

On our return to Lost Lake we 
gathered up our trout, which we 
had covered with ferns and put 
near an ice-cold stream, and made 
our way down to Packwood, where 
we had left our camp. We fished 
here for another day and then 
made for Lewis again. 

It seemed over all too soon, and 
before we knew it, we were in 
Morton and then again in the office 
in Seattle, working away within 
the sound of bustle of street-cars 
and motors, but working with a 
refreshed vigor and feeling and 
seeing those pleasant memories 
over again in our mind’s eye. 


Cobb Building. 


AN EPITAPH 


HERE LIES ONE WHO COULD 
NEVER AFFORD TO TAKE A VACA- 
TION OR TRIP AROUND THE EARTH 

. AND NOW THE EARTH IS 
KIND TO HIM AND TAKES HIM 
AROUND THE SUN ONCE A YEAR 
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From Coast to Coast 


By W. H. Bailey, D.D.S., Miami, Florida 


On June 5, 1926, the writer and 
his wife started on a trip to the 
Pacitic Coast, for which we had 
hoped and planned for several 
years. We bought a round-trip 
ticket, which assured us to some 
extent that we might return home. 

Our first stop of interest was 
New Orleans with its quaint old 
buildings, beautiful parks, ceme- 
teries and profusions of antique 
stores. 

Our next stop was at the Grand 
Canyon, truly a masterpiece of 
awe and inspiration from the 
Divine Hand that wrought it. 
Poets, artists and adventurers have 
tried to explain it and extol its 
beauty and wonder, but none ex- 
aggerate or even seem to do justice 
to the great and awe-inspiring 
sight. It is interesting to note how 
different people are affected by 
their observations and impressions 
of what comes before their vision 
or other senses. A look into that 
chasm so impresses many people 
with its beauty and magnitude that 
they involuntarily assume an atti- 
tude of reverence and worship, 
while others, like the young fellow 
with his flapper companion, look 
into the mile-deep ravine and note 
only that it is some kind of hole 
in the earth’s surface! 

Our next stop was Los Angeles, 
where we visited all parts of the 
interesting city and surroundings. 
At Pasadena the writer called on 
Dr. Spencer Atkinson, who is a 
teacher in Dr. Angle’s School of 


Orthodontia. Although it was the 
first time I had met him, Dr. 
Atkinson insisted that I go to lunch 
with him at his beautiful home six 
miles from his office at the base 
of Mount Lowe. For a lover of 
nature (as [ found the doctor to 
be) it is hard to find or plan a 
more desirable place for residence. 
At the rear of his home is a 
deep ravine with the wooded moun- 
tainside across from it. On the 
brink of the ravine is a stone wall 
to protect children from falling 
off, On this wall the doctor places 
his camera with a string attached 
to the shutter and a bait. The un- 
suspecting night prowler takes the 
bait, which trips a flashlight and 
leaves a negative of the intruder. 
His collection of pictures of wild 
animals and birds is indeed inter- 
esting. After a pleasant hour with 
Dr. Atkinson and his cordial 
family, we called on Dr. Edward 
Angle at his residence. I remarked 
that perhaps he did not remember 
me but that I remembered him, for 
I had met him at dental meetings 
and heard him lecture thirty-five 
years ago. To this he replied, 
“Come in here! Any man who 
could listen to my lectures of 
thirty-five years ago and survive 
till now deserves the best I have.” 
Our stay with this grand old man 
of our profession was brief, but 
every moment was most enjoyable. 
The doctor is a rug souvenir fiend, 
and his collection of odd oriental 
and domestic rugs is marvelous. 
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next stop-over was at 
Visalia, where we took an auto 
stage for the Sequoia Giant Forest. 
The trip through the valley of 
fruits and flowers and up the 
mountains to 6000 feet elevation 
is one that will never be forgotten, 
and the forest, like the Grand 
Canyon, is beyond adequate de- 
scription. We saw the General 
Sherman, the largest living thing, 
361% feet in diameter and 280 feet 
high. 

After a delightful trip in and 
about San Francisco, we went East 
through Feather River Canyon and 
over salt beds to Salt Lake City, 
where we found another surprise. 
We admire its founder, Brigham 
Young, for his energy, foresight 
and perseverance in establishing 
and planning such a beautiful city 
After a visit of three 
weeks at Denver we proceeded to 
Northern Indiana, where we were 
parked at a cottage on the wooded 
shore of a cold spring lake. 

True to human experience, all 
is not pleasure nor roses. Karly in 
July, while we were at Long 
Beach, California, we read the re- 


in a desert. 
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port that the bank in which all our 
cash was deposited had failed. 
Three thousand miles from home 
and with only a little cash is not 
a pleasant sensation, but through 
the assistance of friends we got 
by. On September 18th, while at 
the cottage in Indiana, the report 
came that our home city was in 
ruins from hurricane. For nearly a 
week we could get no definite in- 
formation, but when I arrived 
home, I found the house standing, 
although damaged by water and 
wind. My office building had lost 
its roof; plastering had fallen 
over; units, furniture, everything 
was in confusion! I[t required 
more than a month to get things 
in workable condition. We suffered 
from the Florida three B’s—Boom, 
Bust and Blow—but like the ants 
when their sand house is kicked 
over, we hustled to rebuild. 

We have been compelled to adopt 
the motto, “Early to bed and early 
to rise, work very hard and’’—TI 
was about to use a last word which 
would cause our dental ethics to 
throw a fit, so T will conclude. 


176 N. E. 40th Street. 
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A Dentist’s Winter Vacation 
By Paul S. Lalonde, D.D.S., Rochester, N. Y. 


Vacation — an intermission of 
employment for recreation! Recre- 
ation — refreshment of body and 
mind; diversion! 

What better way to interpret 
these definitions than by a leisurely 
trip through the Sunny South be- 


We confess that it had long been 
our ambition to satisfy that child- 
hood longing to be an engineer, 
and it was with no small degree 
of satisfaction that we finally ob- 
tained from the General Manager 
permission to ride the cab of the 


The “Black Diamond’ leaving Bethlehem, Pa. 


fore King Winter has deserted his 
Northern haunts ? 

As to diversion, we wonder how 
many of our readers have had, or 
still have, a deep secret ambition 
to ride in an engine cab and run 
this huge monster on wheels, the 
flying streak of steel that we are 
familiar with mainly as it flashes 
by grade crossings or draws the 
luxurious observation car in which 
we ride? 


Lehigh Valley’s famous Black 
Diamond Express on the first leg 
of our trip South. 

We barely present our creden- 
tials to the veteran engineer when 
come cries of “all aboard,” the 
buzz of the air signal, a hissing 
of steam, a clanging bell, dull 
thuds from the automatic stoker, 
and clanking drive rods—all an- 
nouncing collectively that we are 
on our way. Far from a restful 
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retreat certainly, but any incon- 
veniences are more than made up 
by the thrill and exultation of sit- 
ting in the cab of a steel flyer. 
We glide through the _pic- 


turesque New York State Finger 
Lake region and soon arrive at 
Sayre, Pa., where engines are 
changed. We start afresh. Sig- 
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going sack speedily thrown off— 
the Diamond glides along! Soon 
Wilkes-Barre, and thousands of 
gallons of water are poured into the 
thirsty iron horse. Another en- 
gine couples on, and we start the 
long ascent of the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

At last Mountain Top, a scenic 


The “Black Diamond” along the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. 


nals change to clear; locals and 
freights are sidetracked. We see 
the dispatcher in the tower place 
our arrival—the Diamond is com- 
ing—keep all clear! A sudden 
roar — darkness, a tunnel — the 
noise is deafening, but we soon 
emerge to hear the rails sing again. 

A mountain town ahead, and 
glancing back along the train we 
see steel arms fly out, the mail 
sack snatched into the car, the out- 


mountain panorama, and then we 
slide swiftly down the opposite 
slope. We are making time now. 
Hair-raising turns and a better 
than seventy-mile-an-hour speed 
make it a real ride. We hang on, 
because a lunging, swaying cab is 
far from a Pullman. Darkness 
now, and the long, lighted train 
makes a pretty picture rounding 
the curves. Signals flash swiftly 
by, showing their friendly green 
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A large schooner blown up high and 
dry during the hurricane at Miami last 
fall. 
lights. A couple of stops, a new 
locomotive, a swift moonlight ride, 
and then a vast array of lights 
arise in the yards of the terminal 
at Philadelphia—the Diamond has 
safely arrived! 

It was a most interesting and 
distinctly different experience, but 
time waits for no man. We hurry 
to catch the next train. Then a 
shower, summer clothes, a large 
reading room, solid comfort, buffet 
lunch—what a change! 

The next morning we are far be- 
low Mason and Dixon line, and the 
scenery is of a monotonous simi- 
larity but interesting at times. Two 
nights and a day, and we are in 
St. Petersburg, surely the Sun- 
shine City. We go by auto across 
the famous fifteen-mile Gandy 
Bridge to Tampa; then in rapid 
succession through the scenic High- 
lands to Palm Beach, the show- 


place of Florida, with its magnifi- 
cent hotels and residences, tropical 
foliage, and a harbor full of pala- 
tial yachts. On to Miami, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine, with its 
legendary Fountain of Youth, and 
finally to New Orleans. 

New Orleans is a city of con- 
trasts, a modern, bustling city 
which steps off to one side of Canal 
Street into an old French settle- 
ment, with narrow streets, unique 
architecture, hidden courtyards, 
fountains, historically famous 
buildings, old cemeteries with 
vaults in tiers above the ground, 
the old French market, Royal 
Street’s countless antique shops. 
the old rice market and the famous 
and beautiful old Jesuit cathedral. 
New Orleans is a port of impor- 
tance with its shipyards, coffee and 
cotton markets, miles of docks 


Fort Marion, St. Augustine, Florida, 
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along the Mississippi, and ships 
from all lands discharging cargoes. 
Truly, the Crescent City is won- 
derful, and doubly so because it is 
the home of none other than our 
beloved and respected dean of den- 
tistry, C. Edmund Kells. 

No visit to New Orleans would 
be complete without a visit to Dr. 
Kells. One cannot help but be 
most favorably impressed with the 
trim Southern gentleman in white 
who greets you most cordially. An 
interesting chat, and then, on re- 
quest, we are shown about the 
office. With each passing minute 
we are impressed more strongly 
with the fact that Hddie practices 
what he preaches. 

Efficiency is the password ; serv- 
ice and courtesy of the highest 
order and rule. Both are readily 
apparent throughout the whole 
office, together with swift, silent 
accuracy. Dr. Kells, an x-ray 


pioneer and the first man to use 
the x-ray in dentistry, is an in- 
ventor of no mean ability and at 
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every glance one is sure to behold 
some interesting article devised 
and made by him. Despite the 
handicap of an arm amputated at 
the shoulder, after thirty-five op- 
erations in an endeavor to save it 
from the ravages of years of ex- 
perimentation with the x-ray, Dr. 
Kells still puts in a very active 
nine-hour day, besides many hours 
devoted to writing. His spirit is 
unconquerable, despite all handi- 
caps, and I’m sure that all our 
readers will join in wishing him 
many more years of happy and 
helpful activity. 

We hate to leave, but time flies, 
and, taking with us the highest 
enthusiasm and ethical ideas that 
only Dr. Kells can inspire, once 
more we hear the rails sing and 
after a two-day restful trip are 
back on the job, still dreaming of 
the Sunny South, fast expresses 
and the inspiring visit with Dr. 


Kells. 
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3210 Miles of Scenery 


By L. L. Morgan, D.D.S., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Fore! We drove down the dusty 
streets of a small Nevada town at 
7 p.m., just 325 miles from Los 
Angeles. It had all the appear- 
ances of a gold-rush town of the 
80’s, and we were content at that 
until we learned that it was the 
town where some famous movie 
star just got her last divorce. The 
day before, the town had experi- 


mit of Mount Whitney, the high- 
est peak in the United States, and 
the hazy blue depths of Death Val- 
ley, at the lowest altitude in the 
country. 

Each auto camp has its own con- 
spicuous character. “Old Bill” of 
the “Ginger Four” provided us 
with songs and music. We learned 
that he was motoring in the same 


The snow-covered peak in the background is Mount Whitney, 14,502 feet high, taken 
from a distance of 20 miles 


enced a windstorm of no small pro- 
portion, which had strewn the 
travelers’ tents about the main 
street and made it look like a mod- 
ern Weepah. 

For that distance we had taken 
just twelve hours’ time and had 
gathered the dust from desert 
roads in two States, passing under 
the foot of the fangs of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and at one 
point we could view the lofty sum- 


direction as ours and during the 
next few days we stopped at the 
same auto camps. Our time being 
limited, we were forced to crowd 
as many events and places as pos- 
sible into two weeks. Any profes- 
sional man should never feel that 
it is impossible to take at least two 
weeks from the regular routine. 
The time lost in work is actually 
gained in the new vigor and re- 
sponse of rested nerves. 
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Great Falls of the Yellowstone—312 feet 
high 
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Two days later found “Bill” and 
me playing golf in Salt Lake City. 
“Bill” had trouble in playing his 
usual form and blamed it on a 
wrist sprained in climbing one of 
the three patriarchs in Zion Na- 
tional Park. The Park is some 
325 miles from Salt Lake, 12 
hours’ driving time, and enough to 
spoil one’s game of golf! 

The next day found us saying 
au revoir to “Bill,” who was 
headed for points east, while we 
turned north to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, 365 miles away. 
Graveled and _ concrete roads 
brought this magnificent park to 
view. The road we followed that 
day was traveled as early as 1824. 
Old Jim Bridger crossed this sec- 
tion from Fort Bridger to the Val- 
ley of the Great Salt Lake, and we 
were told that he was the first white 
man to view the lake. 


North fork of Snake River, about 73 miles from its source in Hervey Lake, Idaho 
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The following day we ate break- 
fast on the banks of the Madison 
River in Montana at the western 
entrance of the Park. We are now 
just six days out from home and 
have traversed the entire breadth 
and some of the lengths of the 
States of California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, some of Montana, and 
into Wyoming. 

From the time we left Los An- 
geles we had made a gradual ascent 
from sea level to a plateau between 
7000 and 7500 feet high. At this 
latitude and altitude the days in 
mid-August are glorious. Added 
to this were the never-ending won- 
ders of the Park from geysers to 
ground-hogs. 
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Two days in the Park, and we 
headed through the South En- 
trance into the Jackson Hole coun- 
try, famous in the 70’s and 80’s 
as the hiding place of bandits. 
There is as much beauty and ro- 
mance here as in the Alps, but we 
Americans don’t make our stories 
last as they do! 

We retraced our roads from 
Central Eastern Idaho back to Salt 
Lake, then due West to Sacramento 
via Reno, and back to Los Angeles. 
Via the log of our good ship, we 
had traveled 3210 miles, had had 
one puncture and 100% diversion, 
were thoroughly tired and a little 
sunburned but happy. 

1118 West 58th Place. 


IT’S HUMAN NATURE 


I am weary of toiling and planning 
In the crowded hives of men; 
Heart weary of building and spoiling 
And spoiling and building again; 
And I long for the dear old river 
Where I dreamed my youth away— 
For a dreamer lives forever 
And a toiler dies in a day! 


—Joun O’REILLy. 
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Rambling Up and Down the Pacific Coast 


By J. C. Pasqueth, D.D.S., Mexico, Mo. 


In July, 1926, I joined my 
brother in Los Angeles for an auto 
camping trip to Vancouver, B. C., 
and return. Early one morning 
we rolled out through Hollywood, 
and the “Rambler” and the “Old 
Scout” were launched once again, 
rambling for health and pleasure 
and to avoid that all-run-down con- 
dition which is sure to come in the 
intensive life we are compelled to 
live now, if we don’t watch out! 
On north along Hl Camino Real 
(The King’s Highway), marked 
by the old mission bell guide-posts ; 
through Ventura and Summer- 
land, here seeing the oil wells, just 
off shore, in the ocean; Santa Bar- 
bara, and the twelve miles of Atas- 
cadero small fruit and nut ranches, 
and on to Salinas—370 miles for 
the day—on perfect cement roads. 

Sleeping in our closed car, we 
were as cozy as in a Pullman. 
Next morning, after early break- 
fast, we were soon en route and 
at San Francisco ferried up the 
Bay to Sausalito, then drove up 
the Redwood Highway through the 
world-famous Petaluma _ poultry 
district, known as the Natton’s 
Egg Basket because of the vast 
number of pure white eggs pro- 
duced there and shipped through- 
out the United States, and through 
Santa Rosa, past Burbank’s scien- 
tific experiment station. At Wil- 
lits we began to see the old giant 
redwoods. 

The third afternoon and night 


we camped at Richardson Grove, 
State Redwood Camp, and fished 
in the Eel River. Feeling that 
those magnificent old Sequoias of 
Humboldt County, the oldest liv- 
ing things on earth, had a lot of 
messages, reverentially we strolled 
around and were remarkably im 
pressed with their computed age of 
2,000 to 5,000 years. In Crescent 
City I saw a piece of wood taken 
from 500 feet deep in a mine. It. 
lay in the gravels of a river of the 
tertiary geological period buried 
by lava from great volcanic erup- 
tions. “This circumstance,” writes 
C. L. Hill, of the California For- 
est Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, “makes it possible to 
say with certainty that this piece 
of wood is over a million years 
old.” Great goodness, that makes 
me feel pretty young! 

Turning northeast from Cres- 
cent City, we fished in the Smith 
River, then rode into Oregon. 
Stopping to go through Oregon 
Caves, we had an hour’s enjoyment 
of their marvelous formations; 
then to Grant’s Pass, and along the 
Rogue River we went, up to Crater 
Lake National Park. Here is a 
lake beautifully blue in color, six 
miles wide, in the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, with the surface of 
water 1,000 feet below the rim and 
the water 2,000 feet deep, and with 
no inlet, no outlet! How does wa- 
ter get in, and how get out? That’s 
the lake’s mystery. Climbing to 
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From Mount Garfield—Crater Lake 1500 
feet below. Studying volcanic 
formations 


the top of near-by Mount Garfield, 
we saw much of the volcanic for- 
mation. Geologists say that ages 
ago the top of the mountain melted, 
collapsed, and fell back in this 
awful chasm, forming “the one 
great caldron in the world, and that 
contains Crater Lake.” Glad I 
wasn’t there then—I might have 
been climbing to the top and found 
no top to climb to! 

On through Eugene, Corvallis, 
the splendid farming section, past 
McMinnville, to Portland. We 
toured up the Columbia River 
Highway to Cascade Locks. This 
highway is a marvelous engineer- 
ing feat, having been carved along 
the cliffs of the mighty Columbia 
River, where one would think it 
couldn’t be done. Scenically it’s 
an unceasing, wonderfully grand 
drive. 
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We camped one night on the Co- 
lumbia River near Kalama, Wash., 
a real beauty spot indeed, with 
boats and boats passing to and 
from Portland and the sea. On 
through Olympia, Tacoma, we 
drove up to Paradise Valley, at an 
elevation of 5,557 feet, in Rainier 
National Park and spent the most 
delightful, as well as beneficial, five 
days—camping, hiking, scrambling 
up and down the high places, and 
seeing the big living glaciers at 
close range. The Nisqually Gla- 
cier moves at the rate of seven 
inches a day. The top of Mount 
Rainier is a mass of solid ice, 48 
square miles in extent, and from 
it a dozen large, living glaciers— 
“rivers of ice’”—creep, slide, move 
down the mountainsides and gouge 


Climbing Pinnacle Rock, Paradise Valley, 
Rainier National Park 
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out deep ravines as they go. 
They’ve been doing this for ages, 
which is awe-inspiring to the 
imagination. The trails are good 
and lead to numerous places of 
beauty and grandeur and can be 
used a-horse or afoot, and lots of 
friendly tourists are encountered 
along the way. 

We enjoyed the climb to Pin- 
nacle Peak, where a glorious view 
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Our camp was in a flower field, 
a snow-bank not far away and a 
huckleberry patch at hand, all in 
sight of that ice cap on the moun- 
tain. We tramped prodigiously, 
ate enormously, and slept well. 
Any one taking advantage of the 
fresh air, sunlight, food and rest 
combination, wherever they may 
be, will be benefited thereby. 

Some folks from Seattle and 


At Paradise Glacier, 


of Paradise Valley and the whole 
Tatoosh Range may be seen. The 
mountain tops are fascinating as 
to both effort to attain and grand 
views when up there. The flowers 
are a joy and delight, great fields 
of them, and what a wild riot of 
color! In one place we saw a large 
patch of red flowers, just beyond 
as large a one, all white, and be- 
yond that a blue one. There were 
the colors of Old Glory growing 
just as nature set them out, and 
watered, nourished and tended by 
the Creator Himself. 


Rainier National Park 


others from New Jersey took some 
of the hikes with us. They came 
to camp early one morning for 
wafiles cooked our camp way, after 
which the six of us were off on the 
trail past Nisqually Glacier, Mc- 
Clure Rock, Paradise Glacier, 
Sluiskin Falls, along bubbling 
Stevens Creek—sliding down every 
large snow-bank we came near. 
That bunch of six did hate to 
break up and leave the Park! 
Rambling on again, we drove to 
Seattle, ferried to Port Orchard, 
and up the beautiful Hood Canal, 


: 


Mount Rainier from our camp 


through Port Augeles to Crescent 
Lake, up in the Olympic Moun- 
tains, where we enjoyed two in- 
teresting days on the shore of this 
12-mile-long lake set within sur- 
rounding mountains. From Port 
Angeles we ferried across Juan de 
Fuca Strait to Victoria, B. C. 
Ilere is a very interesting city, the 
capital of British Columbia. Driv- 
ing north on Vancouver Island 
along the Malahat Drive to Na- 
nimo, we ferried the Strait of 
Georgia to Vancouver, B. C., a 
thriving city with metropolitan 
aspect and the point farthest north 
on the trip. We noted a Pacific 
Hiway signboard here stating: 
“1565 miles to Los Angeles.” And 
it is all cement surface, except 
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about 100 miles, which latter gap 
will soon be filled. 

Back south via the Pacific Hi- 
way, crossing the Fraser River, 
through New Westminster, and 
over that “imaginary line”  be- 
tween our good neighbor, Canada, 
and the United States at Blaine, 
Wash. On we ambled to Belling- 
ham, turned northeast along Nook- 
sack River through Deming to Gla- 
cier. Here we began to climb on 
a dandy, new hard-surfaced road, 
just finished, up Mount Baker, 
past Shuksan to Heather Meadows. 
Going into camp near the new ho- 
tel, which is a beauty of rustic 
construction, we started for a hike 
over toward Mount Shuksan for 
some kodak views, and oh, those 
big fine blueberries we picked 
along the way! At the hotel that 
evening we enjoyed visiting the 
guests—“Old King Cole,” artist 


Sliding down a snow-bank off the Skyline 
Trail, Mount Rainier 
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Mount Shuksan from across Heather 
Meadows on Mount Baker, Washington 


and school man from Chicago, a 
real outing enthusiast, as was the 
Seattle lawyer and wife who had 


tramped thereabout for a week. 
By such associations one gains 
knowledge, good for body and soul. 
Next day we hiked up past the 
Chain of Lakes, over Table Moun- 
tain, slid down a glacier for pas- 
time, kodaked old Mount Baker, 
and gathered a bucket of blueber- 
ries for pies. 

Next day back to Bellingham, 
south along Puget Sound on the 
famous Chuckanut Drive, through 
Mount Vernon, Everett to Seattle. 
We delivered the blueberries to a 
good friend and next day ate the 
pie. 

We spent two weeks in Seattle, 
driving up into the mountains to 
Snohomish, Index, Skykomish, and 
out around Lake Washington 
through Bothel, Samamish Lake, 
to Snowqualmie Pass, in the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Going to Everett, 
we ferried Possession Sound to 
Whidby Island. Down past Glen- 
dale, to the south end, we cooked 
steaks over the live coals of a good 


Steak dinner on Whidby Island, Washington 
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“Oh, those blackberries!” On Whidby Island, Washington 


fire right on the beach and ate 
large, luscious blackberries picked 
nearby. Yum, yum, how good! 
When cooking, smelling and eating 
it out like that—the salt air and 


all—it “sticks to the ribs”! Lots 
of boats from everywhere go past 
to Seattle and Everett. On the 
ferry ove:, the boat stopped half- 


way across and the pilot from 
above directed one of the crew in 
a rowboat to find a five-dollar bill 
which had been dropped overboard 
on their trip before. The water 
was so clear that they could see the 
bill floating just under the surface 
and recovered it. 

We must get to Los Angeles, so 


Sunday visitors in one of our camps 
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Sunset from the 


we tear ourselves away from the 
fascinating Puget Sound region, 
drifting south via the Pacific Hi- 
way—Tacoma, Olympia, Portland, 
Eugene, Grant’s Pass, and into 
California. Passing noble, soli- 
tary Mount Shasta, Redding, Wil- 
lows to Vallejo, we ferried 27 miles 
to San Francisco on the wonderful 
bay. On south through Santa 
Cruz, along Monterey Bay, Mon- 
terey and the world-famous 17- 
mile drive, cypress grove, through 
Carmel and its artists’ colony, 
King City, Paso Robles, Santa 
Barbara, Calabasas, Laurel Can- 
yon, Hollywood to Los Angeles. 
At the end of our six weeks’ ad- 
venture the meter measured 5522 
miles. We had hiked enough to 
make us breathe easily, eat with 
relish and have a good assimila- 


California Coast 


tion of food. Communing with na- 
ture had swept the cobwebs from 
our brains. When I arrived back 
in Missouri, I felt like taking on 
any old root canal or the worst case 
of pyorrhea; even looking into 
focal infection cases would be a 
pleasure. And that is saying a lot, 
for I hated the sight of those cases 
when I left home in July! 

I hope this will help a lot of 
somebodies to see that vacations are 
essential to prevent the calamities 
of the nervous tension of our times. 
“An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” and “it’s better 
to be safe than sorry” are as true 
as ever. You KNOW that’s right 
—GO TO IT AND JOY TO 
YOU! 


104 North Jefferson Street. 
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In former years it had been my 
wont to go to seashore hotels over 
a week-end and enjoy (¢?) a more 
or less hectic and excitable day or 
two. To those who have experi- 
enced this sort of thing (and I 
imagine most everybody has) I 
need add nothing further. To 
those who have not, the least said 
the better. 

My advice to those who are 
thinking of taking a vacation is to 
visit a Boys’ Camp and either en- 
joy to the full all the things you 
missed during boyhood days or, if 
you are one of the lucky dogs who 
had a real boyhood, relive those 
wonderful experiences. Very few 
of us have had the advantages of 
spending our adolescent years in 
the country, and we have thereby 
missed the building of a wonderful 
foundation for our future lives. 
The development of the Boys’ 
Camp movement has made it pos- 
sible for thousands of city-bred 
boys to get into the country for 
two months of the year and there 
partake of the wonderful experi- 
ences which fell to the lot of the 
pioneers of our country. 

The reader will probably ask 
how I, a practising dentist, came 
to spend my vacation at a Boys’ 
Camp. I was invited on a week- 
end trip to one of these camps in 
Pennsylvania by a friend who was 
about to visit his three sons there. 
We started early one morning by 
automobile and after a most de- 
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What Price Vacation? 


By Irving Schuman, D.D.S., Jersey City, N. J. 


lightful ride through Northern 
New Jersey and Northeastern 
Pennsylvania we reached camp in 
time to have a most delightful 
luncheon. 

We sat at one end of the mess 
hall, as the boys called it, and the 
campers were grouped at the other 
end. My host was given a cheer 
by the assembled boys and, much 
to my surprise, it was followed by 
another cheer with my name tacked 
on the end. I was certainly made 
to feel at home. At the conclusion 
of the meal, which was simple but 
well cooked and wholesome, the 
boys filed out and went back to 
their bunks for their rest period. 
They were required to lie down on 
their beds for one hour or read for 
one hour, but no form of exercise 
was indulged in. : 

I was then escorted to my room 
at the Guest House, which I found 
to be very simply and tastefully 
decorated. The bed was solid and 
substantial and looked very invit- 
ing, so I decided to take a nap. 
Upon awaking, I dressed hurriedly 
because I wanted to see the boys’ 
activities. 

As I reached the activity fields, 
all kinds of games were in prog- 
ress. Here was a group of six- 
year-old boys playing indoor base- 
ball, but doing so outdoors. Here 
was another group playing basket- 
ball, and another group playing 
handball, each in charge of a coun- 
cillor, who very efficiently and very 
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The author’s family 


quietly settled all decisions and 


kept things moving along. Stroll- 
ing over to the large baseball dia- 
mond, I saw a group of the larger 
boys engaged in a very hotly con- 
tested game. My host and I were 
asked to join, and we did so with 
alacrity, on opposing sides. Soon 
we also were in the thick of the 
fight, and before we knew it, the 
game was over and my side had 
won. 

A bugle blew, and I was told 
that the swimming period had be- 
gun. I rushed back to don my 
bathing suit and joined with the 
boys in their antics in the water. 
The lake was a beautiful one with 
a small beach and almost entirely 
surrounded by trees, which over- 
hung the water, and here and there 
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along the shore were cozy nooks, 
where we could read or doze as we 
saw fit. At the call of “all out” 
by the swimming councillor all the 
boys regretfully but obediently left 
the water. Before dressing came 
another bugle call, and the boys 
were lining up at the mess hall for 
milk and cake and, believe me, I 
was there, too! Did it taste good 
then? Ill say it did! 

Following this, events moved 
fast. The boys dressed up in what 
are known as whites, for that even- 
ing. they were going to religious 
services. They don’t forget  re- 
ligion, even if they are away from 
civilization, and after very inspir- 
ing services and a soul-stirring ser- 
mon by the religious leader they 
quietly marched back to their bun- 
galows. The notes of taps blown 
by the Camp Bugler and a quiet 
admonishing “lights out” by the 
councillors, and the campers were 


The author on horseback 
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on their way to a well earned trip 
through Slumberland. 

The guests, of whom quite a few 
had arrived during the afternoon 
and early evening, wended their 
way slowly toward the Guest 
House, and, being very tired, I 
turned in to be awakened the next 
morning by the sun streaming in 
through my window. I hastily 
looked at my watch and found out 
it was not quite seven o’clock. In 
a few moments reveille sounded, 
and I looked down the hill and saw 
Camp City bestirring itself. Dress- 
ing hurriedly, I walked down and 
was in time to see the boys going 
through their setting-up exercises 
followed by the morning dip in the 
lake, in which I joined, and which 
was certainly a tonic for my jaded 
nerves. The boys then lined up 
for salute to the flag and repledged 
their allegiance to Old Glory and 
to the country for which it stands. 

Mess call sounded, and what a 
breakfast the boys put away! I 
was not far behind them in that 
regard, as my appetite was enor- 
mous, helped along as it was by my 
dip and walk in the cool morning 
mountain air. 

Following breakfast the boys 
trooped back to their bunks and 
soon were engaged in cleaning up 
their quarters for inspection to be 
supervised by the head councillor, 
a very stern disciplinarian. There 
was a great deal of rivalry among 
the various bunks as to who had 
the neatest bungalows at inspection 
time, and they were graded accord- 
ingly. 

Religious services wound up the 
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morning’s activities, and one of the 
senior campers delivered the ser- 
mon. I envied him his fine ora- 
tory and beautiful vocabulary. 
This camp brings out the spiritual 
side of the boy as well as the physi- 
cal. 

Dinner—followed by the usual 
rest period, and then free play in- 
dulged in by the camp. In the 


Waiting for mess call 


afternoon the councillors engaged 
in a baseball game with the coun- 
cillors of a rival camp some four 
miles away, and the cheering of 
the two camps reminded one of a 
college game. 

Saturday night was Show Night, 
and I enjoyed one of the best ama- 
teur theatrical entertainments it 
has been my pleasure to see in 
many amoon. The props were all 
made by the boys themselves, and 
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their fine performance gave evi- 
dence of superb coaching. 

The following morning was de- 
voted to a swimming meet, and 
here again the boys displayed their 
powers in the water. There were 
exhibitions of the crawl, breast- 
stroke, back-stroke, swimming un- 
der water, plain and fancy diving, 
all of which had been taught them 
during the week by their coun- 
cillors—and which they were now 
exhibiting for the edification and 
delight of their parents and 
friends. 

That evening there was a great 
camp-fire. The entire camp was 
divided into four tribes, each 
headed by a senior camper or 
Chief. These camp-fires are regu- 
lated by the rules of the Wood- 
craft League of America and are 
as orderly and as decorous as any 
Indian camp-fire. First, there 
were Scout reports or reports by 
the boys of phenomena of nature 
seen by them during the previous 
week—peculiar birds, rare flowers, 
or animals which they have seen 
are commented upon and de- 
scribed. ‘This certainly must de- 
velop their powers of observation. 
and description. Then followed 


talk-fests, wherein one boy talked’ 


against another, the one speaking 
more coherently and more lucidly 
being declared the victor. Then 
there were hand wrestles, leg 
wrestles, tugs-of-war between op- 
posing tribes, and pantomimes. 
The evening was brought to a close 
by a story told by the Chief, and 
then the boys filed, Indian-fashion, 
back to their bunks. 
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I was getting to like this sort 
of thing and asked permission of 
the camp directors to stay over for 
two weeks. They consented, but 
on condition that I should not ex- 
pect too much in the way of hotel 
luxuries, as they did not cater di- 
rectly to adults. I readily agreed 
not to be a nuisance, saying that I 
was satisfied with my room and de- 
lighted with the food. I wired my 
office to cancel my appointments 
and to send along my clothes. The 
following morning my friends re- 
gretfully started cityward, but 
wished me a pleasant stay. 

That evening the activity was 
boxing, and what scraps these boys 
put on! All disputes and wran- 
gles between them were settled on 
Boxing Night and at the close of 
cach bout they were the best of 
friends again. 

Tuesday night was School Night 
—the mental side of the boy was 
not overlooked. They had spelling 
bees, Ask-Me-a-Question contests, 
etc., all to test the mentality of the 
boys, and I enjoyed them fully as 
much as they did. Here and there 
were little groups clustered about 
a councillor, who was tutoring 
them in one or more of the three 
R’s. 

Wednesday night was Amateur 
Night, when anybody who had any 
talent (or thought he had) gave ex- 
pression to it. Some sang, some 
danced, some recited, others played 
instruments, and the “hook” was 
used frequently. 

Thursday night was Movie 
Night, and how they whistled and 
hurrahed when the hero was over. 
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coming the villain, and a few min- 
utes later hissed and booed when 
the tables were turned! 
Interspersed during the day 
were hikes to neighboring villages 
or camps. I accompanied the boys 
on an overnight hike and learned 
a great deal about flowers, trees, 
stones, birds, etc. We saw chip- 
munks, squirrels, rabbits, and once 
we saw a deer, who on discovering 
us plunged into the woods and was 
gone with the speed of the wind. 
We took our own food along, cooked 
it over the camp-fire and, though 
slightly burnt, it tasted better than 
any steak a city chef could prepare. 
Later I rolled into a blanket and 
with nothing but heaven’s blue 
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vault overhead fell asleep, dusty 
and tired but happy. 

My two weeks came to an end 
all too quickly. At the end of that 
time I was tanned, muscles were 
hard and my wind was good. I 
had not indulged in any orgies of 
eating or drinking—no mid-night 
carousing or staying up ’til the wee 
sma’ hours. Ten o'clock was bed- 
time. I returned to my office with 
a clear eye and a firm step, ready 
to tackle the year’s work with re- 
newed vigor and ambition and 
vowing to return next year again 
if they would have me (and I have 
just received notice that they will). 


Spengarn Arcade Building. 


How delightful to recline on a summer's 


day, under some aged oak, on the matted 
grass; and as the brook glides along, the birds 
singing above our head, we are lulled to sleep 


by the purling waters of a crystal stream. 
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My vacation experiences may 
prove of interest and helpful espe- 
cially to my dental brothers who 
feel that they cannot afford an ex- 
tended trip in the summer. I 
should like to tell how my wife, 
my six-year-old daughter and I 
spent the month of August last 


year on an auto tour of over 5,000 
miles, covering eleven States, and 
at an expense of only three hun- 
dred dollars. 

We have always taken a month’s 
vacation each year, as I feel that I 
have earned that much rest during 
the year and have never thought 
that I was losing financially there- 
by. Up to three years ago we put 
up at hotels or cottages at various 
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Merely an Annual Vacation 
By W. R. Rodenhouser, D.D.S., Peoria, Illinois 


At Sylvan Lake, Black Hills, S. D.—a real cowboy and my daughter. 
Note the steel box on the running board of the car. 


summer resorts. Although we had 
a car, I never felt as if a vacation 
of this kind was a real vacation, 
(1) because there was more or less 
formality at these resorts, and (2) 
because I knew that we were not 
seeing much of the country. After 
spending one summer at a resort 


where bathing and golfing were 
prohibited on Sunday, I delivered 
an ultimatum to the family and we 
decided to try camping. We rented 
most of the camping outfit the first 
year and we enjoyed the experi- 
ment so much that we bought a 
complete outfit the following year. 

I have a dislike of having the 
appearance of the camper when on 
the road, so I fitted a steel box on 
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each running board, 50 inches long, 
10 inches wide and 9 inches high, 
just so that it clears the doors. The 
hoxes are enameled black to match 
the car and hence are rather incon- 
spicuous. Everything was placed 
in these boxes, the only things 
carried inside being three  suit- 
cases, one for each of us. I left 
the rear seat at home and put the 
bedding in its place. This was as 
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cause it rained all that day and 
night, and two nights at Salt Lake 
City, to break the monotony. 

We passed through and stopped 
at towns and places that it would 
have been impossible to see and 
visit if traveling by train, historic 
spots familiar by name that I never 
had hoped to visit, places dear to 
the boyish heart made famous by 
such men as Buffalo Bill, Kit Car- 


Indian pageant at Deadwood, S. D. 


comfortable a seat as the cushion 
and made an ideal place for the 
daughter to play. 

A lot of cooking utensils are not 
needed, for you eat less than you 
do at home. We ate one heavy meal 
at a hotel or restaurant whenever 
we were ready to stop for the day; 
our breakfasts have always been 
light, and we had lunch along the 
road. 

We were tempted to stop at a 
hotel only three nights on the en- 
tire trip—the first night out, be- 


son, Custer, Logan, the James 
boys, and a score of others. We 
followed the trail of the Mormons 
westward and marveled at their 
endurance. We arrived at Dead- 
wood, S. D., in time to witness 
their centennial celebration, where 
we saw a whole tribe of Indians 
put on a very spectacular play de- 
picting early times in the West, 
which was very realistic and of 
course very wonderful to us. The 
streets of Deadwood are the nar- 
rowest and the streets of Colorado 


A bear hunter in 


Springs and Salt Lake City the 
widest of any towns we visited. 
We drove through the Bad 
Lands of South Dakota. They are 
well named and one has no desire 
to linger long. The Black Hills of 


the Yellowstone. 


South Dakota appealed to us the 
most, and we hope after we have 
seen the rest of the country to go 
back to spend one whole summer 
among those wonderful hills. 

We passed through the Leiter 


My wife and daughter at Manitou, Colorado. 
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‘Looking toward Colorado Springs from Cheyenne Mountain. 


irrigation project in Wyoming, 
probably 75 miles long and. 10 
miles wide. The crops were laid 
out in checkerboard fashion — 
alfalfa, oats, wheat, sugar beets 
and some cane, each of a different 
color; some of various shades of 


green, some yellow, some brown, 
and the mountains towering on 
either side of us—an inspiring 
sight and the result of wonderful 
prevision! 

Then we made the Kast 
Entrance to the Yellowstone Na- 


Top of Cheyenne Mountain, 
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tional Park by way of Cody. My 
wife worried for days before we 
reached the Shoshone Canyon, for 
she had seen pictures of the pass 


and had been “told,” but before , 


we left the mountains, she was do- 
ing her share of the mountain driv- 
ing. 

The first day in the Park we 
passed over the Continental Divide 
twice, again on the way to Salt 
Lake City and again on the return 
trip. 


The Yellowstone was, of course, 
wonderful, but one week was 
enough and all of us were glad to 
be on our way to Salt Lake City. 
We spent two days there, three 
days in Denver, six days in Col- 
orado Springs, and on to St. Louis 
and home, rather tired, fed up on 
scenery for the moment, but above 
all rewarded for any undue efforts 
expended, which, to be frank, were 
not very many. 

805 Peoria Life Building. 


And what ts so rare as a day in June? 


Then, if ever, come perfect days; 


Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 


And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


— 
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How Three Winnipeg Dentists Have a Short 


Spring Siesta 
By W. W. Wright, D.D.S., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


In the spring the city dentist 
lightly turns to thoughts of fish- 
ing—at least I do, and some other 
dentists I know. In this country, 
after being confined indoors so 
much during the winter, one looks 
forward to a relief from office con- 
ditions with longing anticipation. 
Refore the time when an interna- 


ereat stuff for a dentist with the 
call of the wilds in his veins! 
Hunting in the spring is a thing 
of the past, but since that time I 
have had several fishing expedi- 
tions in the month of May. I must 
confess I like fishing better still! 

I heard a friend say he liked 
fishing parties all right, but there 


Our camping grounds, with our tent showing near the center of the small island 
in the front of the picture 


tional agreement between Canada 
and United States ended the hunt- 
ing of wild geese on their north- 
ern flight, I used to go on a goose- 
hunting expedition for a week in 
April. Locating feeding places, 
digging pits or blinds in muddy 
stubble-fields, waiting for the break 
of day in anticipation of the big 
flight we expected—these and other 
incidentals to goose-hunting were 


was usually some “guy” along that 
liked to fish. I’m one of those 
“guys” that like to fish, but not the 
only one in our party of six, three 
of whom are dentists. I really 
should not consider going this year, 
but gee—lI’m gettin’ itchy for the 
feel of that tug on the line, that 
week outdoors in the sun, with no 
appointment book, no telephone, no 
newspaper, no nothing, just camp- 
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ing on an island thirty miles from 
anywhere with a bunch of good 
fellows! Talk about temptation! 
As a boy, I used to fish in the 
Red River of the North, and when 
six years ago I heard of a “rare 
big fish in the Lake of the Woods” 
and was asked to join a party go- 
ing there, I was interested and 
went. This particular species is a 
land-locked salmon trout averaging 
15 to 20 pounds but varying from 
10 to 40 pounds. They are found 
in some other lakes in the interior 


the lake and the same period be- 
fore freeze-up, this fish can be 
caught with troll and lure in waters 
less deep. He is a good fighter! 
You know what that means with 
20 pounds of fighting fish, or 
maybe 380, perhaps 35 pounds. 
Woo-w-ee-! Let’s go! 

There are tricks in all trades, 
not excepting fishing. We’ve had 
to learn how to catch these birds. 
The first year we caught five, the 
second year thirteen, the third 
twenty-six, and last year we caught 


Our quarters 


of North America but in no place 
nearer to Winnipeg than the fa- 
mous Lake of the Woods country. 
They differ considerably from the 
lake trout of 8 to 10 pounds found 
in large quantities in the same re- 
gion. The salmon trout is a cold- 
water fish and here is found only 
in very deep water in the summer- 
time, when a heavy weight and cop- 
per line are used. But for two or 
three weeks after the ice goes off 


thirty-five. A few pickerel and 
pike grab our bait at the same time, 
but they don’t count as it is the 
salmon trout we are after. 

Two of our party live at Kee- 
watin on the Lake of the Woods 
and own the motor-boat with which 
we wend our way among thousands 
(literally) of islands to a place 
about 30 miles from civilization. 
The four of us leave Winnipeg on 
a Sunday night, arrive at Kee- 
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watin in four hours, have a good 
sleep at the hotel (except for those 
dreams of big ones on our line). 
Then comes 7-o’clock breakfast, we 
load up the motor-boat, and by two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon 
we are making camp at the fishing 
grounds. 

I wish I could describe the beau- 
ties of the trip through the vari- 
ous channels threading the way 
among the rock-bound, ever-green 
islands of the Lake of the Woods. 
Minnesota boasts rightfully of her 
10,000 lakes, but Lake of the 
Woods can boast of its 10,000 
islands of all sizes, from a bit of 
barren rock to hundreds of acres 
of spruce, jack-pine, poplar, oak, 
birch, etc. The water is clear and 
pure. There are bear, moose, and 
deer on some of the islands. The 
whole region is a wonderful play- 
ground for the lover of nature. At 
various seasons of the year other 
fish, such as bass, muskallonge, 
pickerel, pike and even the odd 
sturgeon, are caught in _ these 
waters. 

The camp is put in order well 
but quickly, as all are keen to try 
their luck. On three occasions we 
brought out tenting outfit, but last 
year we rented a cabin. We have 
two rowboats and fish three in a 
boat, two fishing and one rowing, 
taking turns. Motors are not al- 
lowed for fishing. I’m glad they 
aren’t, as we should be inclined to 
take the laziest way and lose the 
valuable exercise we get from a 
spell at the oars. Eventually some 
one lands the first fish and is de- 
clared a real fisherman. I said 
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“lands” the first fish, and that is 
exactly what I meant, for when we 
get one of these fish on, we go to 
the nearby shore, first playing the 
fish until we think he is properly 
“tamed.” We go to land for the 
particular reason that we do not 
wish to kill the fish in the process 
of landing him but to put a perma- 
nent line immediately in his mouth 
and then tether him out in the 
water to remain alive until the last 
morning of our week’s fishing, 
when all are drawn up, killed, 
photographed, cleaned, and packed 
to arrive home that night. 

Of course, all our former fishing 
incidents of note are retold, new 
ones occur, and the week passes 
all too quickly. Fishing presents 
an opportunity to rest on shore 
when you please or fish as much 
as you like. I always remind the 
boys of an experience two of us 
had on a duck hunt. About three 
o’clock one September afternoon 
we were going through the marsh 
in a boat to camp, I paddling in 
front, Wilf in the rear. The water 
was calm and clear. We were pass- 
ing through a channel in the reeds 
about 30 feet wide and 3 feet deep. 
All at once Wilf yelled like blue 
murder, kicked his feet in the air 
and hammered the boat with his 
paddle. I looked around and there 
in the boat was a five-pound pike 
kicking where Wilf’s feet had 
been. It had jumped into the boat 
just as I finished a stroke of my 
paddle. Whether it had jumped 
at my paddle, or whether my pad- 
dle assisted it in, I do not know, 
but there it was! We produced 
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the fish at camp that night and 
were ridiculed, of course. Then 
the gang filed out like a jury, re- 
turning in a few minutes with the 
verdict that “collectively we believe 
your story, but individually each 
will hold his own opinion still.” 
We had a rare incident last year. 
Bert Patterson was rowing, Geo. 
Armstrong fishing in the rear and 
I from the prow. “I’ve got one,” 
said I. “So have I,” said George. 
Each of us had 50 to 75 feet of 
line, 200 lbs. test, trailing behind 


boat, we pulled away and in fifteen 
more minutes both fish had been 
landed safely. They were iden- 
tical in size, weighing about 16 
pounds each, and were evidently 
traveling together when they spied 
a nice breakfast swimming ahead 
of each of them. The fun they 
gave us was worth the whole trip. 
It?s funny the various character- 
istics of the different members of 
the gang. The mantle of “official 
story teller” just naturally falls on 
Dr. Garnet Leckie, to which is 


Two salmon trout hooked at the same instant by two lines from one boat 


the boat, the two lines being about 
five feet apart. With a good fight- 
ing fish on the end of each line 
things looked bad for a pretty tan- 
gle, with possible loss of both fish 
and tackle. We yelled for the 
other boat to hurry over, mean- 


while swerving our boat around ~ 


broadside so as to separate our 
lines as far as possible. Soon the 
other boat reached us, I handed my 
rod to Bert Greenfield in the other 


added marked ability at ‘“coon” 
songs, which has earned him his 
position as end man when the Ki- 
wanis Club puts on its annual 
minstrel show. For real satisfac- 
tion, for that hungry feeling 
sportsmen acquire, you can’t beat 
Wilf Argue! The steak and onions 
make your mouth and eyes water 
for hours before you get started 
at them. Dr. Bert Greenfield has 
invented various baits to fool the 
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Dr. Greenfield and a 30-lb. salmon trout 


big fellows with. If you see Bert 
off by himself with pliers, feathers, 
etc., you'll know he’s going to try 
something new on those fish. Geo. 
Armstrong is “Daddy” of the 
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gang because he’s about two years 
older than the rest of us. Me—? 
Well, I kind of look out for the 
buoys! In other words, I like to 
watch the chart and buoys to sce 
we do not get off our route, an easy 
thing to do with so many, many, 
many islands and places that look 
alike. Of course, | like to fish, too, 
and if one of the other fellows 
takes a notion he’d like to try his 
luck real early some morning, he 
just says: ‘Wes, call me when 
vou are going out in the morning.” 
That means he’ll be fishing with 
me about 4 a.m. 

Of course, as indicated previ- 
ously, we do our own cooking on 
these trips, two of us being respon- 
sible for a day, taking turns and 
excelling by far the cooks of the 
previous day. 

A sunset on the lake is often 
very beautiful, but a sunrise is 
more so! The howl of a wolf, the 
cry of a loon, the songs of the 


Our gang and 600 Ibs. of salmon trout 
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birds, the lapping of the waves on 
shore or perhaps the purring of a 
passing motor-boat are about the 
only sounds that one hears. In 
marked contrast to the roar and 
rattle of a busy city this is music 
to our souls. It seems like a dream 
which you wish could continue in- 
definitely, but the week ends ail 
too soon and back we go to our 
homes after a real outing. The 
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last day is spent in preparing the 
fish, breaking camp, the motor-boat 
trip to town, and the railroad trip, 
which puts us home about nine 
o'clock at night. For the city 
dentist, tired and irritable after a 
busy winter of professional and so- 
cial duties, I prescribe a prelimi- 
nary holiday of a week’s fishing. 


Boyd Building. 


A Three-Weeks’ Trip to California 


By E. A. Christman, D.D.S., Joliet, Illinois 


This trip to California, approxi- 
mately 5000 miles, was made by 
rail last August and took about 
three weeks. The route was as fol- 
lows: Joliet, Ill, to Chicago; 
Chicago to Seattle, Wash. ; Seattle 
to Portland, Oregon; thence to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake City, Kansas City, Mo., and 
back to Joliet. 

We crossed four mountain 
ranges and passed through numer- 
ous tunnels, one of them 11,127 
feet long. We also passed through 
Butte and Three Forks, Montana, 
the latter being the beginning of 
the famous new Gallatin Gateway 
to Yellowstone Park. The source 
of the Missouri River is close to 
this point. There is some very 
beautiful scenery as soon as we 
take on the large electric locomo- 
tive at Avery, Mont., which pulls 
the train into Seattle. 

Seattle is a very pretty city — 


“but hilly like Kansas City.” It 
has large docks, where one sees nu- 
merous big boats which ply be- 
tween there and Alaska. From 
there we took the trip to Van- 
couver, B. C. From Portland we 
took the Columbia River Scenic 
Highway trip, which cannot be 
equalled anywhere in the U. S. A. 

On the way to San Francisco 
we passed through Sacramento, the 
capital of California. From San 
Francisco we took the famous non- 
stop 12-hour limited to Los 
Angeles, passing through some 
very pretty country—the San Fer- 
nando Valley with its rows of 
fruit trees of many kinds. The 
ocean may be seen from many 
points along this route. 

A motor trip was made one 
Sunday and included the follow- 
ing places—Riverside, Pomona, 
Azuza, San Bernardino, Long 
Beach, Venice, Culver City, and 


Street scene, Hollywood, California. 


Hollywood. The temperature that 
day in San Bernardino was 107°, 
a pretty hot day, but the trip 
through this orange-grove country 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all of 
us. 

One very enjoyable trip from 
Los Angeles was to Catalina 
Island, a one-day trip by the boat, 


Catalina Island, California. 


Hotel Hollywood, Hollywood, California. 


The Avalon. The island lies about 
23 miles out in the ocean and is 
owned by William Wrigley. Cata- 
lina is known as the Magic Isle, 
and it surely lives up to its name. 
It has a very pretty shore line, 
with excellent boating, bathing and 
fishing. 

Universal City, the movies and 


Timber line near the summit of Mount 
Evans, Colorado. 
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Hollywood must not be overlooked. 
One can see many of the stars on 
the streets of Hollywood. Grau- 
man’s Egyptian Theatre is quite 
unique; here a lot of the picture 
people go to see the “movies,” 
especially a new feature film. 
Universal City is about ten miles 
from Los Angeles, and it is quite 
interesting to see them “shoot a 
scene.” 
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From Los Angeles we went on 
to Salt Lake City, then through 
the Royal Gorge of the Colorado 
River to Denver. From here a 
trip was made to Mount Evans, 
the summit of which is 14,129 feet 
above sea level. 

A two-day stopover at Kansas 
City, and then back to Joliet and 
the office! 

Chicago and Van Buren Sts. 


A Minnesota Deer Hunt 
By Edward A. Dratz, D.D.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We—Joe Powers, Ray Liebeler, 
and the writer—left Minneapolis 
on our first real deer hunt at 4 
a. m., Sunday, November 21, 1926. 
Anticipating an exciting and 
unique expedition, we were ready 
and waiting for our early alarm, 
even though the previous evening 
had been spent in the celebration 


of the Minnesota-Michigan football . 


catastrophe. 

The atmospheric and highway 
conditions being up to Minnesota’s 
usual standard, we sallied forth on 
our 35-mile drive to the town of 
Buyck, which is easily recognized 
by the consistent use of green 
paint on dwellings and_ barns. 
Leaving this shamrock village, we 
crossed a steel bridge and drove 
to our parking place at Hanson’s 
Meadow, where we left the car and 
hit the trail through Minnesota’s 
enchanted wilderness. Looking 


like a group of Boy Scouts heavily 


packed with guns, bedding, and 
groceries, we began our seven-mile 
hike through the stillness and dusk 
that one finds away from human 
contact. 

The trail was indefinite and so 
we were greatly nonplussed by the 
crudity of our path, for the direc- 
tions had been given in broken 
English by a Finnish settler. We 
stumbled along, little knowing 
where our hazy idea of the trail 
would lead us for the night. 
Tinally, climbing a very steep hill, 
our leader sighted the lights of a 
camp, which we hoped was ours. 
With a shout of joy we felt our 
strength renewed, for our call was 
answered. Unloading our duffle at 
the work house, we were greeted 
by Charles Eden, our host, and 
four sportsmen, who were as keen 
for outdoor life as we. 

We were soon well fortified with 
venison and coffee, after which we 
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indulged in the national pastime, 
poker. Before retiring, a few wild 
stories were heard about deer 
which had been seen but not killed, 
which made us eager for the mor- 
row’s hunt. 

Sufficiently rested, we awoke be- 
fore dawn to realize the welcome 
sound of the breakfast gong that 
hastened us into our clothes. We 
rushed out of the bunk house to 
perceive our picturesque situation 
on a knoll overlooking the beauti- 
ful little Vermillion River, which 


threads its way through the homes 
of the pines and spruces into Ver- 
million Lake. The camp consisted 
of a bunk house and a cook shanty. 

We hurried through breakfast, 
for the host and the writer were 
anxious to pervade the deer coun- 
try. Going in couples in a north- 
easterly direction, we started to 
cross the river. Carefully avoiding 
the swiftest parts of the stream, 
we reached the other side and com- 
menced to climb the steep bank, 
which was like a mountain with its 
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jutting rocks. By assisting each 
other we reached the top, where 
we viewed the wonderful panorama 
of that country unspoiled by man 
and teeming with wild life. 

The descent we likened to a 
toboggan slide, our trousers acting 
us a means of conveyance. The air 
being crisp and dry, the snow like 
particles of glass, we enjoyed the 
tramp through the forest. 

When we had gone about five 
niles, we came to a natural arbor 


was interrupted by the nonchalant 
and unhurried movements of my 
wild spectators. When I whistled, 
they merely stared and began a 
gentle lope down the ravine, their 
white tails showing vivid signs of 
departure. 

Next a perfect specimen of a 
buck deer, whose antlers made a 
frame between the trees, moved in 
my direction. I raised my rifle to 
my shoulder and, sensing his 
danger, he wheeled suddenly as T 


of two fallen spruces, which over- 
looked a natural park of pine, 
popple, spruce and birch of con- 
siderable height. I stationed my- 
self behind this blind, while my 
companion made a circular tour 
to drive the hunted quest toward 
me. He asked me to whistle about 
every five minutes in order that 
he might keep my location in mind. 
I sat very quiet for three hours. [ 
sighted a doe and a fawn, but, not 
caring for either, I continued my 
vigil, during which the monotony 


fired. Catching glimpses of him 
through the underbrush, I fired 
five times but only seemed to 
hasten him on. Stepping out of 
my blind, I ran over to see if 1 
had scored a hit. I was unable to 
find my game, but could easily fol- 
low his trail made by his wounds, 
which led into a swamp. Because 
of the treacherous conditions and 
lack of desire for a wetting I re- 
turned to the blind. 

On my right, in less than fifteen 
minutes, a very dignified spike- 
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horn buck came slowly toward me. 
With one shot he dropped on the 
snow. Walking over to where he 
lay, I experienced the customary 
thrill of a hunter when he kills his 
first deer. Charles Eden, hearing 
my shots and wild expostulations, 
hastened to my assistance. We 
fastened the tag to his leg, dressed 
him and hung him up to freeze. 
No more game available, we re- 
turned to camp, where food, lodg- 
ing and congenial associations were 
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had, for each member of the party 
had secured his deer. 

On Tuesday we dragged out the 
game and loaded them on the bob- 
sled for the homeward journey, 
which, I assure you, was even more 
enjoyable than the trip up, for this 
time besides a complete view of 
nature we had our desired game. 

This memorable trip served as 
a complete rest from office routine 
and incited glorious anticipations 
of the next deer season. 

820 Donaldson Building. 


MUSIC AND BEAUTY 


There’s music in the rustling of the leaves, 
There’s beauty in the swaying of the flowers; 
There’s nothing in a book 
Like the tinkling of a brook, 
As it glides between its grassy Summer bowers. 


There’s beauty in the perfume of the rose, 
There’s music in the buzzing of the bee; 
There’s beauty in the sight 
Of the silent stars at night, 
If we only have the eyes to look and see. 


There’s music in the laughter of a child, 
There’s beauty in a dewdrop or a tear; 
Without the slightest doubt 
There is beauty ali about, 
If we only stop to look, and see, and hear, 


—New York Times 
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A Mid-West Village Dentist’s Tour to the Seventh 
International Dental Congress 
By S. F. Holaday, D.D.S., Stratford, Iowa 


August 16, 1926. Left home, 
carrying complete camping equip- 
ment. Party consisted of the writ- 
er’s wife and six-year-old daugh- 
ter, wife’s sister, and friend 
“Crispy.” Because of a late start 
we did not get out of our home 
State the first day, but camped 
that night in the municipal tour- 
ists’ camp at Manchester, Ia. Here 
I had my first experience in pitch- 
ing a tent. Camping being new 
to all of us, we heard all the noises 
ot the camp, so none of us slept 
much. 

August 17. Crossed the Missis- 
sippi at Dubuque. Bad detour to 
Galena through a corner of Wis- 
consin. Camped at Belvidere, IIl., 
a very beautiful and restful camp- 
ing ground. 

August 18. Visited at Sheldon, 
Ill. 

August 19. Visited at Fowler, 
Ind. Thence on to Indianapolis, 
where we took the National High- 
way eastward and camped a few 
miles east of the city. 

August 20. Saw James Whit- 
comb Riley’s old home at Green. 
field, Ind., also the “old swimmin’ 
hole.” Made camp at Fort St. 
Claire, Eaton, Ohio, about noon 
and spent the afternoon visiting 
scenes of my boyhood at Camden 
and West Elkton. 

Through Dayton 

Weather very 


August 21. 
and Columbus. 


threatening—caught in a cloud- 
burst at Hebron. Decided to 
forego the pleasure of pitching 
tents in the rain, put up at a hotel 
and watched the torrent of water 
rush down the streets of the village. 

August 22. 
ville and Wheeling to Claysville, 


Through Zanes- 


Pa. Here the hills begin to look 
rather formidable to one accus- 


tomed to driving over the rolling 
prairies only. 

August 23. The first day of the 
Congress and hundred 
miles away, but we could not pass 
up seeing and stopping at many of 
the beautiful spots just for the sake 
of burning up the road and getting 
in on time. First view of the Al- 
leghany Mountains at 2:10 P.M. 
today. Also had our first thrill in 
mountain driving. Visited grave 
and monument of General Brad- 
dock just two miles west of Farm- 
ington, Pa. Camped in municipal 
camp at Frostburg, Maryland. 

August 24. Breakfast and 
packed up in a drizzling rain. 
Crossed four more peaks today, as 
follows: Martin Mt., Polish Mt., 
Town Hill Mt., and Sideling Hill 
Mt. Stopped on the summit of 
Polish Mountain and climbed to 
the top of the observatory. The 
mists were rising from the valleys, 
and the sun bursting through in 
spots made a very beautiful pic- 
ture. Stopped on the summit of 


several 
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Our party at top of Sideling Hill Mountain, Maryland 


Sideling Hill Mountain for a snap- 


shot of the gang. Just before 


reaching Hagerstown, Md., we left 
the National Trail, turning north 
to Chambersburg, Pa., thence on to 
Gettysburg, where we drove over 
the battlefield and camped. 

On to Philadel- 


August 25. 


phia, arriving shortly after noon. 
My Alma Mater gave a banquet 
that night to “Old Grads,” and I 
met five of my old classmates. It 
surely was a great treat to me to 
attend the Congress! The his- 
torical exhibits were of special in- 
terest, and I only wish I could have 


“At home” at Maplewood Camp, Grimsby, Ontario, Canada 
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had several weeks to look them 
over. While the writer attended 
the meetings, the others went sight- 
seeing in the city and to Atlantic 
City. 

August 28. 
“Sesqui.” 

August 29. Took an excursion 
to Washington, D. C. Motor busses 
and guides are all that can be de- 
sired in showing interesting places 
in and about this city, when one 
has only a few hours to spend 
there. 

August 30. Back on the trail 
again, Spent most of the day at 
Valley Forge, a beautiful place, 
and I wish I could express the 
thoughts that would surge through 
our minds as we roamed over and 
camped near this hallowed spot. 

August 31. On the Lackawanna 
Trail, bound for Delaware Water 
Gap—a very beautiful drive. 
Large and interesting slate quarry 
at Bangor. Camped near Mt. 
Bethel. 

September 1. Through the 
Water Gap and on toward Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. The falls at Montour 
are beautiful, and Watkins Glen 
is a marvelous place. A wonderful 
drive on the east side of Lake 
Seneca to Geneva, N. Y. 


All were at the 
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September 2. Fine drive west- 
ward. Saw several large, fine via- 
ducts today. 

September 3. Niagara Falls. 
Good municipal camp. 

September 4. Niagara Falls. 
Nuff said. 

September 5. On Provincial 
Highway No. 8, Ontario, Canada. 


Camped at Maplewood, near 
Grimsby. 
September 6. Turned south 


from the beaten trail at London 
that we might drive close to the 
shore of Lake Erie. Camped in 
an Episcopal churchyard in the 
village of Morpeth. 

September 7. On to Windsor 
and Detroit. Races on at Windsor 
and fair at Detroit. Lost friend 
“Orispy” in the traffic and spent 
an hour or so in getting our cara- 
van together again. Camped in 
Michigan State Park. 

September 8. Valparaiso, Ind. 

September 9. Wheatland, Iowa. 

September 10. Home. 

Distance traveled—almost 3,000 
miles. Certainly a wonderful trip 
for us, and we are sold on the 
Vacation on Wheels idea. Cost? 
Brother, with the exception of gas 
and oil for “Annabelle” (our 
Studebaker coach), expenses were 
about the same as living at home. 


* 
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Our Last Six Vacations 


By A. E. Atkinson, D.D.S., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1921 


New England-Atlantic Trip 

Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, 
Pittsfield, Boston*, Providence, 
New York*, Binghamton, Wat- 
kins, Olcott, Buffalo, Toronto*. 


1922 


Around Lake Frie 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland*, 
Toledo, Detroit*, | Woodstock*, 
Hamilton. 
1923 


Around Lake Ontario and Down 
the St. Lawrence 
Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, 
Clayton*, Alexandria, Ogdens- 
burg, Montreal*, Kingston, Toron- 
to*, 


1924 


Through the Adirondacks and to 
Ottawa** 

Buffalo, Watkins, Utica, Sara- 
toga Springs*, Lake George*, 
Ticonderoga, Saranac Lake, 
Rouse’s Point, Malone, Ogdens- 
burg, Ottawa*, Kingston, Toron- 
to*, 

1925 


“Out Where the West Begins’** 

Buffalo, Erie,  Pittsburgh*, 
Wheeling, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Chicago*, Battle Creek, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Port Huron, Wood- 
stock* (Canada). 


* Places where we made long stops, two 
to ten days. 

** Described fully in former columns of 
Tue Dentat DiceEst. 


1926 


Over the Susquehanna and 
Lackawanna Trails 

Buffalo, Painted Post, Williams- 
port, Harrisburg, Gettysburg*, 
Frederick, Washington*, Mount 
Vernon, Baltimore, Atlantic City*, 
Philadelphia* (Sesqui), Valley 
Forge, Scranton, Ithaca, Geneva, 
Buffalo, Toronto*. 


The 1926 trip was the climax, 


— especially from an historical view- 


point. It took us over 2,000 miles, 
through seven States and one 
Province. Our two children will 
never forget the battlefield of 2,500 
square miles at Gettysburg, as well 
as the memorials to our first Presi- 
dent at Washington, Alexandria 
and Mount Vernon. Our four-day 
stay at the Capital showed us what 
books could never tell us. 

From Washington through Balti- 
more and the rich fruit lands about 
Vineland, N. J. to Atlantic City 
consumed one day. The Board 
Walk, a 7:30 a. m. swim in the 
salt surf and finding a reasonably 
priced hotel were the high spots at 
this resort. Retracing our route 
westward over New Jersey’s excel- 
lent roads soon brought us over 
the 35-million-dollar bridge into 
Philadelphia. 

After paying due tribute to In- 
dependence Bell, Betsy Ross, Ben 
Franklin, etc., we spent a whole 
day on the Sesqui grounds, feel- 
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Our children at Lofgfellow’s grave in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., 
on our 1921 trip. 


At Devil’s Den, where 17 dead Confederate sharpshooters were taken from the 
rocks after the Battle of Gettysburg. 


450 


ing amply repaid in reviewing the 
progress made in the arts and sci- 
ences during the past years. Driv- 
ing out through Fairmount Park, 
we came to historic Valley Forge. 

Passing through the Delaware 
Water Gap, we were entertained a 
day by friends near Scranton. We 
made Scranton to Buffalo, 300 
miles, from 1 p. m. to midnight, 
the longest drive we ever made in 


THE DENTAL DIGEST 


one day in all our fourteen years 
of autoing. After a good clean-up, 
we left for our annual week’s rest 
up on the Canadian farm north of 
Toronto. 

“How can you afford such vaca- 
tions?” some Brother Dentist will 
ask. The fact is that all our ex- 
penses, gas, eats, etc., for the three 
weeks did not exceed $250.00. 

1364 Fillmore Avenue. 
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